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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FRANCE. 

TsrE proceedings of the Chambers in France are at this moment a 
subject of so great and so rational curiosity, that, even in that 

oint of view, they would deserve a large share of our attention. 
We look on them, however, as involving matter of much higher 
moment than mere amusement. The fact is, that the interests of 
England as well as of France depend in no slight degree on the 
movements of the Parliament of the latter. The great questions 
‘of peace or war are involved in the measures which it shall adopt. 
We have no fears, but it is impossible to be altogether without 
anxiety, about the results of so wonderful a change as that which 
we have witnessed. Hitherto all has gone on well—admirably. 
The future, we trust, will be a copy of the past. The new laws 
introduced appear to be singularly wise and judicious—good as to 
general principle, and well adapted to existing circumstances. 
There remain in the country elements of disorder, some of which 
we noticed; these laws will go far to remove the more serious, 
and time will settle the rest. 

In our second edition last week, we mentioned the regular nomi- 
nation of Count de Motz, General Gzrarp, Baron Louts, the 
Duke de Broeuiz, M. de Guizot, General SzBAsTIANt, and 
M. Duponr de I'Eure, to the offices of Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, of War, of Finance, of Public ‘Instruction and President 
of the Council, of the Interior, of the Marine; and uf JuSUCE, re- 
spectively. In addition to these, the Moniteur ofthe 12th-eontains 
an ordinance, appointing MM. J. Larirre, Casimir Perrizr, 
Dupin senior, and Baron Bierum, all four members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to be members, in addition to the seven 
Ministers above named, of the Ministerial Council, or Cabinet as 
we would call it. The same Moniteur contains several ordinances, 
restoring to their rank a number of functionaries who had-been 
illegally deprived by the late Ministers, 

On Wednesday the 11th, the Chamber of Peers voted an ad- 
dress to the new Sovereign. It was carried by 80 tol. The 
address, which we subjoin, was carried up to the palace on the 
12th, at eight o'clock in the evening. 

“* Sire—Your faithful subjects, the Peers of France, still penetrated by 
the great events which have just passed, appear before your Majesty to 
thank you for your attachment to France. An unanimous voice has pro- 
claimed that your accession to the throne could alone secure the public 
happiness. It is only under your reign that we can enjoy in peace those 
liberties which have been so heroically defended. To be indispensable to 
a great people, who acknowledged freely and calmly this necessity, what 
title was ever more noble and more true? Had Providence ever a lan- 
guage more manifest ? 

“The contract which you have entered into with France, the oath 
pronounced by reason and by honour, are engagements worthy at the 


een time of the Prince who enters into them, and tht nation that receives 
em. 

“‘ Our oaths, too, have not been dictated by an improvident enthusiasm 
or a blind sentiment. We swear fidelity to you with the profound con- 
viction that we are performing a sacred duty to our country. 

** Now that this solemn act is accomplished, France is going to return 
to the regular course of legal existence. It was to defend its laws that it 
took up arms ; it is, that it may no more have recourse to force to main- 
tain them, that it has established new guarantees. Peace at home and 
abroad—public order—the free development of talent and industry— 
en een the object of its efforts—such ought to be the reward of its 

“‘ The Chamber of Peers will be eager to concur in the labours which 
are to improve our legislation, and insure our prosperity. Its efforts, 
which have more than once been successful in contributing to the public 
good, have been too often confined to checking or to alleviating evil. 
At present, a noble career is opened before it. Your Majesty has no 
other thought than the happiness of France. This will be the principle 
of an unalterable union between the King and the Chambers.” 

, To this address, which was read by Baron Pasquier the Pre- 
eet of the Peers, the King replied— 

y Lords—I am happy to hear you declare that the fidelity which 
have sworn to me is founded on ‘the profound Gnivietion Tash youre 
ds, a sacred duty,to your country. It is this same conviction 
que has been the rule of my conduct; and I also felt that I was obeying 

sacred duty in tearing myself from the peaceful habits which were the 





pr ten of my life, to devote myself entirely to what the country required 
or me. 
fulfil all my obligations—to cortsolidate peace at home and abroad, and to 
secure the reign of the laws. I depend upon your loyal and sincere co- 
operation to facilitate the task which is imposed upon me; and I receive 
with lively satisfaction the expression of your sentiments towards me.” 

At the meeting ofthe Chamber of Deputies on the 12th, M. G. 
de ROcHEFOUCAULD made a motion on the subject of commercial 
discounts, which for some time tended to disturb the regularity of 
the Chamber. The standing orders, however, for referring it to 
the bureaux, notwithstanding the plea of urgency by which a de- 
parture from the established mode was attempted to be justified, 
were unanimously supported. On the resumption of the @rdinary 
sittings, M. de RocHEFOUCAULD withdrew his motion. The sub- 
ject of it will be best seen from the observations of M. J. La- 
FITTE, which possess the highest value, not only from the charac- 
ter but from the practical knowledge of the speaker :— 

** Whilst I do justice,” said he, ‘‘to the measure proposed to the Cham- 
ber by M. de Ja Rochefoucauld, I must say that it is at this moment su- 
perfluous. I acknowledge, as he does, thata series of glorious events 
have suspended all commercial operations, and that a temporary panic 
may have existed amongst the manufacturers of this capital. However, 
these houses are not deprived of their usual bills; and, if the Bank do 
not accept them at sight, it is because they are deficient in the necessary 
forms. But what the Bank cannot do, the bankers will. To-morrow there 
will bea meeting of the principal capitalists ; they will take measures to 
facilitate the prompt negotiation of matters in suspense, I entreat the 
Chamber not to occupy itself any longer with the subject. J declare that 
commerce is in perfect security. I have a conviction that to-morrow every 
thing will de in order, and that commerce will effect all that is required 
for itself.” 

The determination of the Chamber to adhere to its forms, which 
are essential to security and to business equally, is extremely sa- 
tisfactory ; and the distinct statement of so eminent a commer- 
cialist, of the perfect security of the trade of France, will be heard 
with pleasure, both in France and in every country with which 
France has any-connexion. 

At the meeting of the Deputies on Friday, M. Evsrse Satr- 
VERTE brought forward his motion for the impeachment of such 
9f the late Ministers as had signed the report. to the King, and the 
3rdinances of the 25th that were gréunded on it. The speech of 
‘M.-SALVERTE appears, from the brief report of it, to have heen a 
very temperate one. There was no aggravation of the criminality 
of the Ministers, nor any address to the passions of his audience. 
It consisted merely of a cool and impartial history of the events 
that had led to the impeachment. One circumstance only is no- 
ticed,-the inference from which may be supposed to be drawn from 
the feelings of the speaker, but he does not dwell upon it. On the 
contrary, he expressly states it to be a matter which requires to 
be investigated :-— 

“‘Something would have been wanting in the plan of the Ministry if 
they had not kept up to the last moment the hope of the public safety. 
This they did; all the letters were despatched to the members of the two 
Chambers, called together for the 3rd of August; and from all points of 
France the Deputies were preparing for their departure, anxious to pre- 
sent themselves at an assembly which, in the opinion of the Ministry, had 
already ceased to exist. It has been thought, and not without reason, 
that this illusory convocation was not made undesignedly—that the 
Ministry desired to assemble and place under their power those Deputies 
whose loyal vote had offended them; that tables of proscription were 
ready, and that exile, transportation, and death, were recompenses in 
store for the voters of the address. An inquiry will clear up this fact.” 

M. Sarverte’s motion, “that the Chamber accuses of high 
treason the Ministers who signed the address to the King, and the 
ordinances of 25th July 1830,” was carried almost unanimously, 
only three members of the extreme Right voting against it. 

It appears that a number of Deputies who belong to this sec- 
tion of the Chamber hold aloof, and pretend not to mingle in the 
labours of the Legislature ; which, they. would insinuate, are im- 
perfect, because the Chamber is not favoured with their support ; 
and as by their continued absence there is some danger that pub- 
lic business may be interrupted for want of a legal quorum, imme- 
diate measures are to be taken for compelling the recusants either 
to take their places and the oaths, or to resign. In France, as we 
formerly hinted, a Deputy may resign without being obliged to 
solicit a minister and to pay a fee for an appointment to a nominal 
office under the Crown. The decision ofthe French Ministry will 
probably produce not a few resignations, and as in almost every 
case the late Ministerial elections were only secured by the ex- 
ercise of the most scandalous interference, the consequence will 
be a very large accession of strength to the popular party. 

The Messager des Chambres of Saturday contains a number of 
regulations respecting the Royal titles, and other matters of form. 
From these we learn that the title of the King is “ Louis Phil- 
lippe, Roi des Frangais.” 

The ancient Seals of State are suppressed. 


For the future the Seals of State are to represent the arms of Orleans,” ie 
surmounted by a closed crown, with the sceptre andthe hand of J ustice” 


- Prior. ’ ~f 


I have yielded to the national will with the firm resolution to » 
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at the top, and tri-coloured flags behind the escutcheon, and for motto, 
“* Louis Phillippe I., Roi des Fraitgais.” 

The Princes and Princesses, as well as the sister of the King, are to con- 
tinue the name and arms of Orleans. The Duke de Chartres will take 
the title of the Duke of Orleans.’ The other children will preserve the 
titles they have hitherto borne. The female branches will bear no other 
title than that of Princesses of Orleans, distinguishing themselves by 
their Christian names. 


The decoration of the Legion of Honour will continue to bear the effigy 
of Henry IV., with his name on the exergue; and, on the other side, in 
the middle of the medal, the motto, ‘‘ Honneur et Patrie.” 

The title of Monseigneur is no longer to be given to the members of the 
Council of Ministers. They will be styled Monsieur le Ministre. 

We may remark, that the French show much good taste and 
good sense in the use of theirvernacular language on all their 
coins and medals. Nothing can be more absurd than the English 
practice of continuing to employ a language for that purpose which 
is unintelligible to nine-tenths of the community, and which never 
was the language of any class of Englishmen at any period of 
their history. 

The same journal notices the institution of three several degrees 
of Admirals—Rear, Vice, and Admiral properly so called—in the 
same way as in the British Navy. The Admirals are to rank with 
Field-Marshals ; the first promotion under the ordinance is that 
of Durerrg, to the rank of Admiral. In addition to several po- 
pular Government and law appointments, we notice in these ordi- 
nances the elevation of the Duke of Datmatia and of Admiral 
Durérre to the dignity of the peerage. This removes all doubt 
about the reduction of the ninety-three peerages created by 
Cuarzxs the Tenth, which were denounced by the Chamber of 
Deputies as illegal. The question, it will be recollected, was left 
to the Lieutenant-General ; and the King has answered it. 

Thirty-five of those who are thus excluded have signed what is 
called a protest—an illegal one evidently, at least in this country it 
would be so denominated and so visited. Against their extrusion 
they might in the bosom of the Chamber very properly enter their 
protest in as strong language as they liked ; but no man is justified 
on any pretence in denying the legality of a legislative assembly, 
because, in his opinion, it has been guilty of an illegal act. 

** Peers of France, appointed and instituted, sitting legislatively, and 
making part of one of the legislative powers, whose rights are permanent 
and hereditary, they can never cease to form part of the Chamber of 
Peers, and consider themselves as submitting solely to force, which 
prevents their meeting in deliberation. They therefore appeal to justice 
against force—to respect for the laws against arbitrary will—to reason 
and public honour against ostracism. Finally, they protest against all 
the decisions of a Chamber incomplete and mutilated by force, and 
against all the deliberations to which they have not:been called.” 

On the 14th, the Minister of the Interior brought down a mes- 
sage from the King, recommending a law for extending the period 
usually set apart for verifying the Jury and election lists, which 
had been interrupted by the late disturbances; and another, of a 
more important character, to provide for the filling up of the 
vacancies in the Chamber. The members are recommended ad 
interim to be chosen by the colleges of arrondissemens, the 
Chamber selecting by lot the Colleges which should perform that 
duty. It is probable, that as soon as laws for the final regulation 
of the franchise and the mode of election are passed, the Cham- 
ber will be dissolved, and a new one chosen. Several of the pre- 
sent Deputies have been chosen according to forms which the new 
Charter abolishes as injurious to the constitution. 

It was not to be expected that the family of Cares was to be 
driven from the throne, and in the expulsion the whole trade and 
commerce of a great empire to be reduced toa stand-still for eight 
or ten days, without great confusion and a good deal of suffering. 
The workmen who were for some time after the battle of the 
Three Days paid as soldiers by the Government, have found some 
difficulty in settling down once more to their regulated labour ; 
and besides labour is not easy in every case to be had. A pe- 
tition was made by some of them to banish all the foreign arti- 
sans from Paris, out of which, however, they were speedily per- 
suaded, by being told that the consequence of such a step would 
be the banishment of French artisans from other countries ; so that 
instead of the competition which they deprecated being lessened, it 
would be greatly increased. Bands of a less respectable and more 
violent character, something akin to our framebreakers, have 
been formed, with a view to destroy machinery. Some of these 
wiseheads displayed their energy very conspicuously during the 
Three Days, when about twenty printing machines were destroyed. 
It is said that these réunions of the workmen have been stimulated 
by the friends of the last and the enemies of the present Govern- 
ment ; but it seems quite as likely that they have been brought 
about by idleness or want operating on ignorance, as by any system 
of political plotting. The King has issued a proclamation which 
it is to be hoped will in some degree repress these assemblages, 

though we may expect to hear of them for some time to come. 
The wave does not fall the moment that the storm goes down, but 
it cannot rise nor can it continue without it. The French people, 
since they have conquered their liberty, ought to recollect, that 
the difference between their present state and that from which they 
have been delivered is, that now they are subject to fixed and im- 
partial laws, and then they were subject to changeable and partial 
ordinances. Because they are free they must support the legiti- 
mate exercise of authority, The King’s proclamation, dated the 
15th, runs thus:— 

“* Frenchmen—You have preserved your liberties ; you have called me 
to govern you according to the laws. Your task has been gloriously ac- 
complished ; mine is before me; for me it is to insure respect to the go- 
vernment of law which you have achieved by conquest, I may not allow 





another to reject an authority to which I must submit myself. It is 
necessary that the administration of the law resume its ancient course in 
all respects. Many changes indeed have been effected, and others are in 
preparation ; but meanwhile it is necessary that the authority of the state 
remain in the hands of men firmly attached to the national cause. 

“A movement so sudden and so vast“could-not be effected without 
some momentary confusion. “That confusion has reached its termination ; 
and I require of all good citizens that they gather round the magistrates 
to aid them in maintaining, for the common benefit, order and liberty. 

“Some reforms are necessary in the public service. The receipt of 
certain imposts charges the country with a heavy burden. Laws shall 
be proposed to remedy this evil. In the examination of this matter, 
no complaint shall be smothered—no interest forgotten—no fact lost 
sight of. But until the new laws shall be enacted, those now in 
force must be obeyed: reason inculcates this, and the public safety 
enjoins it, 

“* Let every man exert himself to convince his fellow-citizens of the 
necessity of the crisis. For myself, I shall not fail of performing my pro- 
mises hereafter, nor of discharging my duties at present. 

“ Frenchmen, Europe beholds our glorious revolution with admiration, 
not unmixed with astonishment. She asks, can it be possible that such 
events can take place by the mere force of civilization and energy, and 
without throwing society into confusion? Let us dissipate all doubts 
upon the subject. Let a government, as orderly as it is popular, instantly 
succeed to the overthrow of absolute power. ‘ Liberty and public order® 
—this is the device borne on the colours of the National Guard of Paris; 
be it also, in effect, the spectacle which France shall display to Europe, 
In a few days we have insured for ages the happiness and glory of our 
country.” 


On the 17th, certain amendments in the existing law respecting 
the oath of allegiance were proposed by M. Marscnar. The 
principal of these was, that the oath—* I swear fidelity to the 
King of the French, obedience to the Constitutional Charter, and 
to the laws of the Kingdom *—should be taken by all functionaries, 
administrative, judicial, and military, within fifteen days of the 
promulgation of the new law, and that the refusal to take the oath 
should be held equivalent to resignation. M. de PinsonniERE 
moved an additional clause, that all those Deputies who did not 
take the oath or give in their adherence within the same period, 
should in like manner be held to have resigned. This amendment 
called up M. de Marrrenac, the predecessor of Prince Potienac, 
The speech of M. de Marrienac is the most important that has 
been pronounced since the late change, for it announces the adhe- 
rence of the large and influential class to which he belongs, and 
which alone formed the sheet anchor of the exiled family. The 
Ultras, on whom it latterly depended, were always too few in num- 
ber, and too insignificant to give consequence or power to any 
party. The separation of the Moderate Tories, as we may term 
them, from the elder branch of the Bourbons, severs for ever all 
connexion between that branch and its emancipated subjects. 
The speech of M. de Martienac is temperate and well-reasoned, 
and at the same time displays much independence and much sound 
feeling. Nothing, indeed, more clearly proves the rea/ liberty en- 
joyed by France at the present moment, than the firmness and 
freedom with Which men of all parties speak their sentiments. 

“T can easily conceive,” said M. de Martignac, “the motives which 
have dictated the proposition you haye just heard; but Jam in hopes 
that it will be useless to have recourse to this unusual measure, and I beg 
to submit to the Chamber a few observations why I think so. It is no 
doubt of importance in the serious circumstances in which we are placed, 
that all interests should be represented in the chamber; that every part 
of the country should have an interpreter of its wishes, its wants, its com- 
plaints. The importance of the subject is such as not to allow me to doubt 
that it is duly felt, and this is precisely what makes me look upon the mea~ 
sure which has been proposed to you as useless. One obstacle only keeps 
at home a number of members of the chamber, and that obstacle is the ne- 
cessity of anew oath. There is in the obligation of forsaking those whom 
we have defended, and of transferring the oath of fidelity from one dynasty 
to another, something which alarms theconscienceand oppresses the heart, 
This moral resistance can only yield to the voice of a still more ps ton 
duty, and duty requires examination to be understood. Does it exist for the 
deputies of France? This is what we ought to well examine. I do not hesi- 
tate to declare the result of this investigation, convinced as Iam that there 
is not a true feeling, or a conscientious opinion, that may not be — 
pressed here with frankness and moderation. My political friends - 
myself, attached to the royal house which has just fallen, have done ye ry 
thing that our conscience and reason commanded us, to preserve it en 
the new misfortune which has befallen it. We have long known h 
wishes, the wants, the resources of France, and we have no ae epee 
to make to ourselves of having dissembled them. In a memoir a - 
was transmitted to the King in 1828, and which it is not ae hte 
quote here, we said—‘ No other means, no measure of a ee of pe 
present themselves to our minds ; for our institutions do not adm! a vest 
other, and we shall never look for any beyondthem. The oe ptt ? 
Kings has made great concessions to France ; France has ar, ned No 
to think of withdrawing them, would be to suspend royalty 1 ae ho 
one in France would have the fatal courage to give such counse A ne 
King” Others, (pursued M. de Martignac,) had this fatal — a“ 
two days they subverted the throne. We have not witnessed wi sew 
found sorrow this dreadful fall ; we could have wished that, 1n_ sao 
mense wreck, it had been possible to cling to one Lage age Let 
ciple—that of legitimacy. This has not been the = . ée use 4 
of circumstances, the power of events, have not permitted 1% ‘anda Wh 
*# * * * As Deputies we hold our trust not from the thr Tawa 
This trust has been confided to us — rand 
cumstances, but are we to give it up because cleremence ~e wraegond 
more menacing? Whilst the soil of our country Is still vibrati Beha 
to desert those who endeavour to consolidate it? For ~ A ome We 
doubt no longer exists ; my duty appears to me as clear ~ all oppose 
are in a time of effervescence ; well! I shall ask rene preg Tahal 
what appears dangerous ; I shall prefer experience to : mt of low 
claim the execution of the laws. When I see i Wu pe to public 
prints, holding up august personages to derision, | bet fg and fallen 
decency, and say—it is shameful to insult old age in ~ A nous ol © 
power. This is our daty, as I conceive it. Do we —  parentane wt 
new power? We neither expect success nor triump bg, 'o* office. 
be ducer, being condemned beforehand by those who Lowers? 
Such is our lot; but the lot is more useful than idleness, 


from our country. 
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nourable the motives for it may be. This is what has induced us to take 
the oath—this is what induces us not to oppose the proposition being 
taken into consideration.” 

The speech of M. de Martrenac was heard with deep atten- 
tion ; and, except when he alluded, perhaps unnecessarily, to the 
caricatures on CuaARLtes—of which, by the way, we now for the 
first time learn the existence—with approbation. The law will of 
course pass; but, as M. de Marrrenac justly observed, it will be 
found to be useless, Itis but fair to state, while praising his 
prudence and that of his party, that it has been called into opera- 
tion by the uncompromising courage of the Liberal Deputies. 
They have said, “‘ Those who are not with us must be content to 
be against us,” and by thus putting down a neutrality disgraceful 
to those who maintained it, they lave gained, we doubt not, a 
large accession of useful supporters. - The nation has by the same 
process gained an opposition, desirable, perhaps, at all times, but 
most desirable at such a period as the present, when if a portion 
of the bad passions that are at work were not let off in that way, 
they might prove equally dangerous both to those without and 
those within. 

On the same day that this important declaration was made, a 
law was brought down to. the Chambers by the Minister of War, 
for insuring to military men the possession of their rank, except 
in cases of judicial condemnation, and for fixing their half-pay 
and pensions by laws instead of regulations. The project of law 
contains also various proposals for augmenting the existing pen- 
sions, as well as giving permanence to them. Another law was 
submitted by the Minister of the Interior, providing that, on the 
acceptance, by a Deputy, of any post with a salary annexed, he 
should vacate his seat. The law contains a clause which we 
would do well to introduce into ours. The Deputy will continue 
to sit in the Chamber, and to vote as usual, until the vacancy be 
regularly filled up. It frequently happens in our House of Com- 
mons, that business is suspended in the very heat of the session, 
because a member of the Cabinet has merely walked from one 

desk to another. 

The Committee appointed to report on a motion of M. Detes- 
SERT’s, touching a national reward to those who were wounded, 
and to the relations of those who fell in the fight of the Three 
Days, stated their approval through their Chairman. The motion 
includes, in addition to the provision to the wounded and surviving 
relations, the striking of a medal to perpetuate their exploits, and 
appoints a Committee of the Chamber to investigate claims. 

Another, and at this moment a most important motion, was 
submitted to the Chamber at this sittings—to put an end to the 
punishment of death for all offences. It was supported by La- 
FAYETTE. ‘ 

** It is no new idea,” said the G pay ** i y lai re you-— 
the abolition of this penalty has pope = ieptabiae: neste ewes 

demanded by some highly respectahle mombers vf tne Constituent 
Assembly,—by Adrian Duport; it was demanded by the father of our 
honourable friend the author of the Commentary on Montesquieu. How 
deeply have we all to regret that it had not been abolished ages back. It 
isin the present day loudly called for in the United States of America. 
From this, gentlemen, you will perceive that many have formed a decided 
opinion upon the subject. For my own part, I shall demand the abolition 
of the penalty of death, until 1am convinced that human judgment is 
infallible. What frightful use of this pena'ty was made during our former 
revolutions! The reflection fills my soul with horror. No man, I believe 
ever made use of it during these disastrous times, without afterwards 
wishing it were possible he could redeem with his own blood the condem- 
nations in which he had joined. But our present revolution has a cha- 
racter of generosity as well as of patriotism, and it would adorn its com- 
mencement were we to consummate this great act of humanity. I there- 
fore vote for its being taken consideration.” 


“Such a law as that proposed,” says the Standard of last night, 


“ enacted at such a time, would add one more glory to the Revolution 
of 1830, and, as we firmly believe, invest the great change with a 


moral dignity, in the eyes of Europe, better calculated to preserve 


the existing establishment from foreign assault than a million of 
We may add to the remark of our able con- 
How magnificently, to 


mercenary soldiers.” 

temporary, one other, equally obvious. 
< r ~_y ° bt . . 

speak more Gallico on a French subject, does the eminent huma- 


= of Larayerrx, who has been bred a warrior from his youth, 
oe with the cold-blooded arguments of those civilians in our 
arliament, who are so attached to the axe and the halter that they 


would persuade us the frame of society must tumble together 


were but one foul spot of our sanguinar le > clei 

, | y code to be made clean. 
by 8 age an elevation of mind even to appreciate the lofty phi- 
osophy of such a proposal as that we have just described, at a 
minals as Ponienac and Pyron- 
; when life is not called for on account of 
try pounds by the forgery of a name, but 
illegally and wantonly destroyed. We must 
press of France is entitled to its full share 
The Constitutionnel, the first to 


h of July, contained on the 13 
of August a proposal to abolish the punishment of death 7% beg 


time when the fate of such criminals 
NET are in suspense; 
the theft of a few pal 
for thousands of lives 
add, that the Liberal 
of the praise due to this motion. 

resist the ordinances of the 25t 


tical offences! 


._‘‘ The warmest partisans of a contem 

journal, “surely would not select for th 

ae a French, after havin 
gnoble yoke. It is sufficient that we are the 

to feel that the law of retaliation is Ojectinibi. te 

which has unjustly reached our fr 

mies, that it is fitting to subject it 


Min? be favourable to humanity. Our prevaricating and sanguin 
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of fortune. Deprived of tyrannical power by the energy of the right of 
resistance, let them also be despoiled of the fruits of their extortions by 
the expenses of trial and by just indemnities ; let them afterwards bear 
into exile their indigence and remorse.” 

This is “ an-apple of gold in a picture of silver"—a sterling truth 
exquisitely expressed. 

There was one other law laid before the Chamber on the 17th, 
which indicates great good sense and sound policy in the Ministers. 
It proposes to set apart five millions of francs for public works, 
to be immediately commenced. This, and another plan which it 
does not require alaw to carry through—the formation of a couple 
of regiments from among the young men who were engaged on the 
Three Days—will go far to furnish employment to those whose 
idleness, voluntarily or compelled, if long continued, could hardly 
fail to be injurious. The decent portion of the workmen seem 
well disposed to second the endeavours of the King and the 
Chambers. They have placarded throughout the city an address 
to their companions, which does them much eredit. It refers, it 
will be seen, to the destruction of machinery, which has been ac- 
complished in some instances, and generally threatened in others. 
““We the undersigned work-people of Paris, of various trades and 
manufacttires, well knowing that the destruction of machinery will in~ 
fallibly be the ruin of commerce, which is the national glory, and that 
those who attempt it are only traitors to their country—publicly declare 
against all such actions, which have for their object to destroy all kind of 
property. We still wish to have the glory of conquering our enemies by 
our good advice, as well as to fulfil our duty to our country, as we have 
done in the immortal days in July; and we swear not to make use of any 
arms except for the defence of the nation, and at the call of the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe I.” 

The arrivals of to-day contain nothing later than Tuesday's de- 
bates, a summary of which we have given. The whole of the 
several projets de loix, or bills as we term them, have in the first 
instance to be referred to the bureaux or standing committees of 
the House; and these must report on them before what may be 
termed the first reading can take place. 

The following notice appears in the Times of this morning :— 
“It is understood that General Baudrand is the bearer of a letter from 
Louis Philip, the King of the French, announcing his accession: he 
will speedily be followed by a regular Ambassador. There cannot, of 
course, be a moment’s hesitation on the part of our Government to recognize 
the constitutional Sovereign of France.” 

This settles satisfactorily the question of the interference of 
Britain. 
From the present King and his Ministers it is a fearful descent 
to the late King and his. In our last Number we remarked of 
CHARLEs, and his singularly tardy march towards Cherbourg, 
that the slowest journey comes to an end. His journey ended on 
Monday. On that day he embarked on board the “ Great Britain,” 
an American vessel which had for some days waited his arrival. 
The suite embarked in another American vessel that had been 
hired for their accommodation. It is probable that the circum- 
stance of American vessels being proyided fcr the purpose, gave 
rise to the rumour that CHar Es and his family meant to go to 
the United States. It was since reported that they would go to 
Austria—a fitting retreat. The “ Great Britain” and her consort, 
escorted by two French ships, arrived at Spithead on Tuesday. 
The ladies and the Duke de BornpEavux landed on the Isle of 
Wight next day; and we believe they still remain there. CHARLES 
himself was said to have landed on Thursday, but the statement 
has been since contradicted. It is understood that a nobleman 
who bears the title of pz CuotsEuL, by some called Marquis, by 
some Count, and another person in the suite, have had an inter- 
view with our Ministers; and an autograph letter from CHar.es 
is said to have been sent to the King for the purpose of obtaining 
a temporary asylum, which has been granted. 

Numerous and contradictory reports have been in circulation 
respecting Potignac. The two latest—one of which placed him 
in London, and the other at Altona, on his way to Siberia—were 
repeated till most people believed them both. The arrivals front 
France have proved that neither was deserving of credit. It is 
true, we believe, that there is a Duke de Potienac in this country ; 
he came over on Tuesday with the ex-King. Perhaps there may 
be a Potienac at Altona also :—“ their name is legion,” like their 
adviser, “ for they are many.” But the real Simon Pure is in 
France, and in custody. He was taken at Granville, in Nor- 
mandy ;—a town on the coast, nearly opposite to the island of 
Jersey, from which it is about seventeen miles distant. He was in 
disguise when taken, and was supposed to be meditating an escape 
by boat to Jersey. A person, supposed to be M. de MonrsBeL, 
was with him; but the identity of the latter has been questioned. 
They were both conveyed to St. Lo, under a strong escort, not so 
much to prevent them from getting away, as to prevent the people 
from getting at them. There remains, if this account be correct, 
only one of the Ministers unaccounted for,—namely, Baron 
Capette. Baron p'Havssez has arrived in England, and Pry- 
RONNET, GUERNON DE RANVILLE, and CHAUTELAUZE, were pre- 
viously in custody. Marwmonr is said to be in London. He has 
published a curious explanatory letter which we have given in 
another place. 


——— 








At Algiers, the French do not seem to be quite so comfortable 
as they were when they first captured it. We have, it is true, only 
private letters as our instructors ; but these seem to prove that 
considerable sickness has crept in among the troops, and that, 
while thus assailed within the town, the mountaineers without are 
not idle in joining their aid to that of the climate. A large party 
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them by some of those bold and crafty tribes; and though their 
discipline and courage at length extricated them, they suffered se- 
verely. These letters complain grievously of Bourmont's admi- 
nistration ; but now that his back is at the wall, we must receive 
such censures without implicit credit. We cannot allow our. ab- 
horrence of the political conduct of his late colleagues to. interfere 
with our admiration of his military exploits. General CLausEL 
succeeds Bourmont ; and great hopes are. entertained from his 
talents and experience. 


The rumours concerning Spain have been quite as numerous 
this week as they were last ; but we rather think they have sprung 
more from the feeling very universally felt, that. something ought 
to be done there, than from the conviction that anything has been 
done. The Judicateur de Bordeaux says, that a Spanish corps of 
ten thousand men, assembled on the borders, with a view to en- 
force PotieNnac’s ordinances, had hoisted the flag of the Cortes 
as soon as they saw the tri-colour flying over the heads of their 
French neighbours, and marched off to the capital. There is surely 
some mistake here: among all their atrocities, the Cortes never, 
that we remember, changed the national flag, like the terrible 
Deputies of France! General Mra is said to have left town for 
Spain; but this rumour is, we believe, no better founded than is 
the advance on Madrid of the ten thousand. 








Tue Kine anp QuEEN.—We hear less of the Royal movements 
now that their Majesties have left town, and that their movements are 
no longer distinguished by that novelty which gave even to the least of 
them so strong an interest a fortnight ago. The King inspected the 
Fifth Dragoon Guards, Prince Leopold's Regiment, on Saturday. The 
rain fell in torrents during the whole of the inspection. On Monday, 
the King, without any military escort, left Windsor at half-past ten, for 
Brighton ; where he arrived about five in the afternoon. The whole of 
the town was drawn out to welcome his approach. Not fewer, it is cal- 
culated, than twenty thousand people, lined the road, on foot and in car- 

“riages ; and the procession which ushered his Majesty into the town ex- 
tended in length not less than a mile! The King was apparently much 
pleased by the attention of the townspeople. He dined and slept in the 
Pavilion; of which he expressed his high approbation. He has given 
orders for throwing down the screens that hide the grounds from public 
view, and for replacing them with a rail: the solid gate is also to be 
changed for a railed gate, that the people may see the beauties which 
their Sovereign admires. This is what might have been expected from 
a King whose uniform desire is to give pleasure as well as get it. His 
Majesty left Brighton on Tuesday at twelve o'clock. * He is, say the 
Brightonians, shortly to return thither, and to remain for a consider- 
able time. On Wednesday, the King came to town, where he remained 
afew hours. We believe it was for the purpose merely of giving au- 
diences to some Foreign Ministers. Among others, he received Count 
Molske, the Danish Minister; whoin the name of his master invested the 
King with the order of the Elephant. On,Thursday, his Majesty inspected 
Ascot Heath course, incompany with Sir Herbert Taylor. It isunderstood 
that he will be present at the next meeting. We have little tosay about 
the Queen—she is content with being a crown to her husband, without 
courting or shunning the applause which is poured out upon her. We 
observe that she takes frequent exercise on horseback, the most exhilarat- 
ing and the healthiest of all. We hope her health will receive from it the 
benefit it is calculated to bestow ; and that before another year we may 
lave an additional reason to the many which we now have, for wishing 
long life to Queen Adelaide. This day is the anniversary of the King’s 
birth. The preparations at the club-rooms, and at the establishments of 
the various Royal tradesmen, for celebrating it, are of a very splendid 
description. We believe that at no period since the illumination of 1780 
has one been made with better will. The church bells this morning an- 
nounced the advent of the auspicious day, and while we write the boom 
of the cannon is repeating it. 





PuBLIC EXPRESSION ON THE FRENCH CHANGES.—Mr. Cobbett 
had a dinner on Monday, at which, as we anticipated, he spoke a 
Register on the subject of Reform in Parliament, with a short appendix 
on the French Revolution. He also moved an address from one of the 
largest and most diversified bodies in England—the Reformers—to the 
people of France, which Sir Thomas Beevor agreed to carry over to 
Paris. Sir Thomas and Mr. Cobbett’s son left town on Tuesday for 
that purpose. 

A dinner of more importance took place on Wednesday, in the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, with a Chairman who has rather more of the confidence 
of his friends, and more of the respect of his enemies, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. The number who sat down was calculated at about three hundred ; 
among whom were Count de Morney and M. Vincent, (the latter an 
officer of Layfayette’s regiment), Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. F. Palmer, Mr. 
Warburton, Colonel Jones, and other respectable gentlemen. There 
were ladies in the gallery, and a military band played French airs during 
the banquet. Two of these, as Ca ira and the Marseillois Hymn, seem 
to have given offence to some of our contemporaries ; and Mr. Bucking- 
ham, who acted as honorary secretary to the committee under whose 
auspices the dinner was held, has published an explanatory letter, in 
which he states that the band was left to play what tunes it liked. Why 
the Marseillois Hymn, whose author was presented the other day by 
King Louis Philip with a gratuity for the goodness and soundness of 
his verses, should be deemed inappropriate on such an occasion, we can- 
not well say; and for the Ca ira, after we had stolen it to makea 
march, and Rossini to ornament an overture, we think it might pass 
without much question. The real Revolutionary chant—La Carmagnole 
—which the French officers and sailors used in Robespierre’s time to 
join in, hand-in-hand, round the quarter-deck, every morning and even- 
ing—was not played or sung. Some English verses were sung, for the 
hasty concoction of which an apology was made. They were written 
on Monday, the music engraved a tenia, and the copies printed on 
Wednesday, The words were Mr. Buckingham’s; the music was old. 
Non omnia possumus omnes. Mr. Buckingham shows more vigour and 





skill in attacking Leadenhall than Parnassus. The following are among 
the verses which have struck us most. 
** Children of France ! Sons ofthe Brave! 
Insulted Freedom sounds the alarm ! 
Our tyrants shouted ‘ Be ye slaves !? 
>~ « But we responded ‘Soldiers ! Arm {* 
’ ‘Soon Paris heard th’ ennobling cry, 
And, bent on Death or Victory, 
Every voice tried * Forward | On! 
* March ! the battle must be won |’ 
And through the thickest ranks of traiterous War 
They pluck’d the Victor’s crown.” 
War, in a subsequent stanza, figures as murderous. Instead of * They 
pluck’d the Victor’s crown,” we would have preferred ‘* They crack’d old 
Charles’ crown.” There is nothing like a little ambiguity of phrase; 
it tells wonderfully in extemporanecus effusion, either in prose or verse. 
A specimen or two more :— 
*¢ Some craven hearts withheld their breqth, 
Nor dared to breathe one cheering toné, 
Till, seal’d by many a patriot’s death, 
The fight was fought—the victory won. 
Honour, then, doubly to the Brave ! 
Who spurn’d the first decree, 
Resolved their charter'd rights to save, 
To perish, or be free !’” 

The first decree was the ordinance against the press; this is a sore 
subject with Mr. Buckingham very naturally. The following is an im- 
provement of Thomson : 

* Our Monarch, William, justly dear, 
Shall spread thy name to realms afar ; 

While peaceful Commerce—ranging free as air— 
Shall soon repair the waste of murderous War. 

* Rule, Britannia! thus subdue the waves ; 

* Be great, be free—and loose the bonds of Slaves .’ ” 

Murderous war, it strikes us, comes in for too large a share of these 
joyous odes. One more stanza :— 

*¢ Britons: arise, rejoice ; 
Harp, lute, reed, trump, and voice, 
Aid the sweet string. 
Freedom’s bright hallow’d flame 
Enwreaths our Monarch’s name: 
Hail! then, with hearts’ acclaim, 
The People’s King. 
Still the loud strain prolong, 
And bid the willing song 
Breathe this warm prayer ! 
William, of England’s race 
Philip of France embrace: 
Thus shall the Tyrant-race 
Perish with fear ! 
Why ? let us see— 
“ For o’er the night profound, 
Which long the nation bound, 
The day-star springs ; 
While France and Englard’s line, 
Scorning the ‘ Right Divine’ 
Their Royal Arms entwine, 
As Patriot Kings! 
Long may they live to see 
Their subjects truly free, 
And then be blest 
With that sublime repose, 
Which Virtue only knows, 
When Death their cures shall close 
In endless rest |” 

The Chronicle says “* This last verse was listened to in deep silence.” 
It is indeed very affecting. 

To return to the more substantial business of the meeting. After the 
King had been drunk with the usual enthusiasm, the Chairman rose to 
propose the health of the King of France. In the course of his speech, he 
introduced an eulogium on Lafayette, that great and good man, who 
realized the saying of the old philosopher, “‘ Love thyself last.” ‘* He 
had just read an anecdote that occurred during the American war. La-~ 
fayette was in that war pursuing a part of the force opposed to him, and 
in one of the conflicts an English soldier was left wounded on the field, 
and exposed to the fire of the retreating of the soldiers. While he was 
lying there, a young gentleman came forward on a white horse, in the 
midst of the fire, who took up the wounded soldier and carried him 
away—that man was the Marquis de Lafayette. He united the greatest 
tenderness with the greatest firmness, the greatest wisdom with the 
greatest moderation, forming altogether one of the most perfect charac- 
ters ever recorded in the page of history.”’ 

The health of Louis Philip was drunk with great cheering. The 
health of Lafayette was afterwards given by Mr. Hobhouse. Mr. War- 

“nr rr! x : * a : ” 
burton gave ‘* The Union of all Free Nations against despotic power. 
*“ They talk of a revolution,” said Mr. Warburton; “‘in my opinion, and. 
according to my acceptation of the words, there has been no revolution 5 
or, tospeak more accurately, those whose triumph we are this day met to 
celebrate, are not revolutionists—they are the maintainers of the regular 
law and established institutions in France. Who, then, were the revo- 
lutionists—the real revolutionists ? Why, the late King. He was the 
great violator of the law. Those who opposed him fought and bled and 
died in the great and holy cause of liberty, law, and social order.” These 
are not the words of a political enthusiast—of an empty haranguer 5 
they are those of one of the most moderate and business-attending men 
in the present Parliament! The‘ Progress of Education,” and ‘ Purity 
of Election,’ towards which we have of late made something like an _ 
proach, were afterwards given ; and Colonel Jones interposed to drin 
the old established toast “‘The people, the only true and —- 
source of all power.” The party broke up at an early hour, after a rs 
of much unanimity and enjoyment. There were some placards on : e 
walls, decrying a standing army and a military police, and srg oa 
the reduction of the one and for the remodelling of the other. ts 
Standard says this was the only sensible thing about the dinner. te 
think there were a few more sensible things, but we have not room to 
argue about them. : Rap 

In noticing those that were present it is not proper to omit notice Fos 
those that circumstances prevented from being present. epg 
read at the meeting from Lord John Russell pleading ill health an _~l 
fatigue which he had suffered in his canvass at Bedford as an excuse os 
not attending; and from Lord Nugent, who was engaged to atten : 
similar meeting in the country. The following from Lord Milton and 
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from Mr. Brougham we consider worthy of preservation. Lord Milton, 
who addresses Mr. Hobhouse says :— 
‘* Wentworth, August 15, 1850, 

“* Sir—As you seem to have been one of the first—if not the Very first—to: mark 
your satisfaction at the latee ents in France, by sending.a subscription to the un- | 
fortunate sufferers in Paris, you must bear with me for troubling you with this 
letter, which is to"beg that if any public meéting is held on this subject in London, 
you will have thekindness to make it known how much I applaud the conduct of the 
French, and how entirely I sympathize with those who: are desirous of assisting 
them. This, you may say, is a piece of useless parade; but I confess it strikes me 
as desirable that the greatest possible number of personsin the higher ranks should 
be known as approvers of the last Revolution; and Iam the more desirous of it 
with respect to myself, as we have always been considered, (and truly so) as great 
disapprovers of the former one. The French have, however, redeemed themselves 
nobly, and may challenge any nation on earth to compare with them. It is with 
this feeling that I have sent my mite, which in comparison with yours is nothing; 
but I do not much regret my inability to give more, as I conceive that in this case 
the amount of the money subscribed signifies very little—the real object is to show 
the French people that we have a fellow feeling with them; and this is marked as 
well by a small as by a large sum. “ MILTON. 

“*To John Cam Hobhouse, Esq.” 


We fully concur with Lord Milton, that it is desirable that as many 
as possible of the higher ranks should be known as approvers of what is 
good and just and honourable, for their own sakes. We can goon quite 
well without Alderman Waithman and the rest of the great people ; 
but there is no reason why we should leave such men as Lord Milton 
behind, if they incline to our company. The Standard remarks on Lord 
Milton’s inconsistency in giving a subscription to support the press in 
France, and giving a seat in Parliament to support its worst enemy in 
England. But there are contradictions in the conduct of the wisest 
men, and why not in Lord Millton’s ? Perhaps he thinks that without 
Sir James Scarlett he could not keep our contemporary and ourselves in 
due subordination. After all, Sir James is rather the watch-dog of the 
** order,” as Lord Grey calls it, than the enemy of the people. Mr, 
Brougham’s letter contains nothing about the ** order,” but it contains 
more of the marrow of the matter :— 


** Carlisle, August 16, 1830. 

“ Gentlemen—I have just had the honour of receiving your summons to attend 
the meeting upon Wednesday next, and I deeply regret that the state of the busi- 
ness here makes it quite impossible for meto be present. But I beg of you to be- 
lieve, and to represent, on my part, that no man in this country entertains a more 
lively sense of the debt of gratitude, never to be repaid, which all the lovers of free- 
dom, in all lands, owe to the authors of the glorious event you are met to celebrate. 
‘They have done far more in three days to make despotism impossible, either in 
France or in England, than its vile abettors can now accomplish in as many ages. 
I trust I shall be excused for taking this occasion to express the anxiety whichI 
feel until I can see the reformed constitution of that noble country placed upon a 
solid basis. From the inroads of royal prerogative there is now little to fear; 
especially if the representation of the people shall be established upon a more ex- 
tended foundation—the best security both for the liberty of the subject and for the 
stability of the throne, My anxious hope is, that no error may be committed in the 
other extreme; that the wisdom and temperance which have hitherto shone so il- 
lustriously through all the proceedings of the distinguished leaders, may preside 
over what remains of their great work, and enable them to see the hazard of a too 
feeble executive power, at a moment when they may be more apt to think of the 
dangers they have just escaped from arbitrary domination. It well becomes their 
Sagacity and foresight to avoid sowing the seeds of dissension, and struggle, and 
change, and convulsion, while they are planting the tree of limited monarchy, 
ander whose shade the rights of ali classes may best respose in peace and safety. 
Above all, let us hope that everything will be shunned which can perpetuate 
the authority of an armed force; that the functions of deliberation will 
for ever be separated from those of action; that having chosen a monarch 
in whom they can confide, provided salutary checks to his power, and founded 
his throne, as we in England elect our sovereigns, upon the sacred principle of re- 
sistance to lawless tyranny, they willintrust him with the prerogatives of wielding’ 
the national force, and representing the country abroad—prerogatives ever safely to 
be shared with any other branch of the Government, however necessary it may be 
strictly to control them, and jealously to watch their exercise. The happy choice 
which the Illustrious Prince who now sways that constitutional sceptre has made 
of his Ministers, fills me withthe confident expectation that the hopes of the good 
and the wise will be realized. I have long had the happiness of knowing the'r 
chief; and there lives not a man in either country more anxious for whatever ma 7 
best preserve peace between the two nations, and more sincerely devoted to the 
general improvement of mankind. ‘That a reign so auspiciously begun, and spring- 
ing from such glorious deeds of civil virtue, may long bless the people committed to 
its care, and secure the peace and happiness of Europe is the devout prayer of 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“To the Stewards of the Dinner.” bs ° 

This is as it should be—sound argument, comprehensive views, ar- 
dent and honest enthusiasm. 


City Mreret1Inc.—A meeting of a more sober and business character 
than those we have just noticed, was held on Tuesday, in the London 
Lavern. It was called by a very numerous body of individuals. Applica- 
tion, as we noticed last week, had been made to the Mayor for his official 
sanction, or failing his official sanction, for his presence as an individual : 
but his Lordship would give neither. We do uot blame the Lord Mayor, 
nor Aldermen Thompson and Waithman, nor Mr. Ward, for refusing 
to honour the meeting with their presence. Had they publicly declared 
their approbation of the French people, it might have raised the vanity 
of the latter above due measure. The Lord Mayor did, however, give 
the requisitionists something—he would not give them his countenance, 
but he gave them his counsel ; he would not call the meeting, but he 
advised the requisitionists to call it. The hour mentioned was twelve 
o’clock ; and in City matters, we believe invariably, twelve means one ; 
but the persons who met on Tuesday lost sight of this distinction, and 
expressed some impatience at the delay. At one o'clock, when Mr. 
Warburton took the chair, the room was full, but not crowded. It did 
not contain very many of that class in society which we generally call 
respectable, for want of a more distinctive epithet. There were very 
few of those whoare called the leading men of the City, (on the same 
principle, as according to the grammarians, dueus derives its meaning,) 
because they never lead, except where the ground has been Macadam- 
ized for their safe walking. Whether they were influenced by the Mayor 
and the Members to stay away, we pretend not to guess, ja . 

Mr. Warburton opened the business of the meeting with much temper 
and tact. He traced very clearly the history of the events which had 
called them together, as well as of those which had taken place from the 
restoration downward. ‘* Were he asked,”’ he said, ** to describe the pro- 
ceedings of the Three Days, he would do so as a writer in one of the 
public journals had described them in three words, ‘ Oppression, Resist- 
ance, Victory.’ (Loud and continued cheering.) And.when the Parisians 
had gained the victory, what use did they make of it? Why. ‘they im- 
mediately surrendered into the hands of their natural leaders the guar- 
dianship of that freedom they had won ; and to those leaders also they 
intrusted their protection against the thraldom from which they had 
¢mancipated themselves. They said to the King,—‘ Depart in peace.” 
They sacrificed their individual predilections for particular forms of go- 
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vernment, in favour of that which was considered necessary for publi¢ 

order and general harmony and tranquillity.” 

-Mr,. John-Abel Smith, of the great banking-house of Smith, Payne, 

-+whom wwe were happy to find present, a triumphant, excep- 

tion to those of his fellow commercialists, who are afraid to appear toa 

zealous in the cause of honesty—moved the first resolution. 

“ That the wise and heroic conduct of the French people during the late success- 

ful revolution has entitled them to the applause and gratitude of mankind; that we 

rejoice in the establishment and the extension of the blessings of free government, 

and desire that liberty, peace, and prosperity, may be enjoyed by all the nations, ia 

the world.” 

Mr. Fearon seconded it. Mr. Fearon was one of the requisitionists 

who waited on Lord Mayor Crowder ; and his exposé of the feeble 

argument of that great man, who, like Sir Peter Laurie his notable col- 
league, could not find a precedent for expressing his approbation of a 
French revolution, was just and happy :—‘* The Lord Mayor observed, 
that there was no precedent for the course required of him. Now, if 
every body had acted with the same caution,—if our fathers had done 
nothing but what they could find precedents for,—we should never have 
been blessed with the Reformation, and the Revolution of 1688 would 
never have existed. (Cheers.) But to satisfy the scruples of those whe 
believed in their consciences that a precedent was necessary, let him in- 
form them that a meeting was held in 1792, in the City of London, and 
attended by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and other City authorities, 
for the purpose of expressing the sympathy of the citizens with the 
people of Poland. A thousand frivolous objections had been raised to 
the assembling a meeting like the present, and to the purposes for which 
this meeting had been called. It had been said that it was an insult to 
the French people to subscribe for their relief. Let the French 
newspapers, which now, at least, spoke the sentiments of the people, 
answer that objection. (Cheers.) Again, they had been told, that such 
a subscription might come under the denomination of interference. 
But surely the persons who raised this objection had forgotten that, 
during the late war, meetings were frequently held for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions for Hanoverians, for Prussians, and for every 
other people who wanted relief, and who happened to be engaged in the 
struggle against public liberty. The only difference between those cases 
and the present was, that the French people happened to have been en 
gaged in a struggle in favour of public hberty. (Cheers.) The same 
persons had forgotten, too, the proceedings which took place in Mer-« 
chant Tailors’ Hall, when Mr. Pitt was forced into war by the clamour 
of the merchants, the bankers, and the traders of this City.” 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. Labouchere. 
effect that 

“The especial admiration of the meeting was due to the citizens of Paris, who so 

boldly, promptly, and magnanimously decided the great question of their country’s 
freedom ; and that the meeting not because they doubt thereadiness of agreat nation 
to provide for its heroic patriots, but as a testimony of their own feelings, concurs 
in thedesirableness of numerous pecuniary contributions, however small in amount, 
in order to convey the wish of the people of London to alleviate the sufferings of 
those who 80 nobly discharged their patriotic duties; and that the following 
bankers be requested to receive subscriptions :—Messrs. Coutts and Co.; Messrs. 
Glyn, Halifax, and Co.; Messrs. Grote, Prescott, and Co. ; Messrs. Herries, Far- 
quhar, andiCo, ; Messrs, Robarts, Curtis. and Co.; Messrs. Sansom, Postlethwaite, 
and Co, ; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co.; Messrs. Rogers, Towgood, and Co.; 
Messrs, ‘Villian, Deacen, and Co.” 
We need not observe that this is precisely the footing on which we rested 
the propriety of a subscription. “‘ Let there be a subscription,” was our 
language, ‘‘if it be thought proper; not for the sake of the lucre—there 
is not a gentle heart that fought the fight of the three days that would nog 
spurn it if so proffered—but as a means of expressing the feelings of the 
donors.” On the question of the smallness of the sums however, one 
observation seems called for, The number of contributors ought, if 
possible, to be made known. The French might otherwise be led into 
the erroneous inference, that because the sum was small, the sympathy 
Was not extended. 

When the first and second resolution had been disposed of, the Revee 
rend Mr. Fox rose to submit to the meeting the draught of an address to 
the French people, which will, if properly signed, convey to them more 
effectually than even.a subscription the sentiments of their brethren in 
England. 

“ADDRESS FROM THE INHABITANTS OF LONDON TO THE CITIZENS OF PARIS 

“ You have bravely fought the fight of freedom! You have nobly won its victo-, 
ries! We bear you our heartiest congratulations, 

“ History has but few pages of untarnished glory. She has none brighter than 
that of your ‘ glorious revolution’ to convey to future ages. There may patriotism 
study its sublime duties, and heroism learn its highest lessons. 

“We pray that the liberty which has been so triumphantly established may be 
perpetuated among you for ever and ever; that, under its holy auspices, the domi- 
nion of peace and prosperity may become omnipotent; and while, at the foot of the 
altar of freedom, we would bury every vestige of strife and animosity, we here re- 
cord our solemn conviction that the interests of freedom are the great, the common 
interests of the whole family of man.” 

Mr. Fox’s speech in moving the address, produced an amazing effect 
in the delivery. We take the following report of it from the Times, 
*¢ The deeds which they were met that day to celebrate had been worked 
out by the community of Paris, let the approval of them be given by the 
community of London. Those who ought to have been here, but wha 
were absent, had effected this good object at least,—they had taught the 
meeting that it could do without them. (Prolonged Cheering.) This 
would be a lesson to those whom he had the honour of addressing, as it 
would be a lesson to others. No good could be enjoyed, no good could 
be secured, no good deserved to be secured, which was not self-acguired. 
Their brethren in America might have gone on petitioning, till now, a 
House of Commons in which they were not represented, and sometimes 
they would have obtained a threat, sometimes a promise, and sometimes 
a tax (Cheers and laughter) ; but they would never have been the mighty 
and independent nation they now were, if they had not taken the redress 
of their grievances intotheir own hands, Howhad the Catholics of Ireland 
obtained emancipation ? Why they had emancipated themselves. They 
had been given over by the ‘ Ins’ and the ‘ Outs ;’ they had sometimes 
been threatened, and sometimes coaxed, and so the matter would have 
gone on for years to come, if they had not taken the work into their own 
hands, which they did at last, leaving to the legislature the task of re« 
gistering the simple fact, that the Catholics were emancipated. ‘So it 
had been with the people of France. Let it go forth, then, that the 


It was to the 


people of this country sympathized with their sufferings and rejoiced ig 
their victories; let this go forth from the citizens of London te 





the citizens of Paris, 


He said that those whom he had the honour 
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of addressing would act for themselves, let him remind them how 


little they had to do, They had merely to approve that glorious 
triumph which the French people had earned with their blood. Let them, 
then, do it vigorously and promptly,—ay, vigorously and promptly,— 
because so perverse had been some parts of the foreign policy of this 
country, that vigour and promptitude were only necessary precautions. 
He did not anticipate another instance of perversity in our foreign 
policy would be displayed with regard to the late events in France; but 
still, he repeated, let their approval be vigorous and prompt, in order 
that ifthere was one man in this country, with the least power at his 
back, who harboured in the recesses of his black heart another crusade 
against the liberties of France, such a man might hear, in the thunder 
of the people’s voice, that he must never give utterance to his pernicious 
thoughts, if he had the slightest regard for his own character and repu- 
tation. (Cheers.) Let the despots of Europe, who grudged their sub- 
— the sight of the glorious example of France, be told that though a 
ritish Government might remain neutral, the British people would 
not; and that, instead of a peaceable deputation, carrying with them an 
address of congratulation, they would send, if there should be need, 
ships of war, full of armed volunteers, and raise such a storm in Europe 
as would make to be read backwards the histories of Leipsic and Water- 
loo, as witches were said to read backwards the Lord’s Prayer, when 
théy wished to raise the devil. Let frivolity no more be charged 
against the French. Let them no more be told of the fickleness of that 
people. One of their own authors had said that the French character 
was compounded of the tiger and the monkey. That could be said no 
longer; or if the tiger and the monkey had ever any union in France, it 
moust have been as the supporters of the F/eurs-de-lis, for they were not 
emblazoned on the tri-colour. (Cheers.) France would now, indeed, 
be the rival of England; for what was it that had made England famous 
throughout the world ? Not the glories of its arms, for other nations 
had been as prosperous in war 3 not the splendour of its throne, for any 
eastern satrap might rival it in pomp; not in the riches of its churches, 
for St. Paul’s was but a shrimp when compared to St. Peter’s. No; 
it was in the nobleness, the freedom, the blessings of its institutions. 
One practice, indeed, was in some measure at variance with our princi- 
ples. Let us now take example from France, which had learned the 
a. of freedom from us, but, unlike us, had put those principles 
n practice to the very letter, and so bettered their instructors. A great 
sensation had been created in England at the commencement of this 
reign, upon finding that a King could be a man. The French had 
chosen a man for their King, and a man, too, whose life and education 
had brought him nearly acquainted with those whom he was called upon 
to govern. With such a King upon the throne,—with the Government 
uncorrupted by profuse expenditure,—with the press liberated from the 
censorship,—and, above all, with such a system of elections as secured 
the liberty of voting as men pleased, for this it was that settled the con- 
test ; with all these benefits, and with the knowledge on the part of al] 
future rulers that unarmed peoplé could find muskets when they were 
wanted for the defence of their liberties, he could not but anticipate a 
glorious and happy and prosperous career for the French nation. This 
was a picture of real life, from which all might learn a wholesome les- 
son... Let despots look at it and tremble—selfish aristocracies would 
look at it too, and let him hope they would profit by it and grow wise 
and just in time: let all the oppressed throughout the world look at it 
with hope and courage in their hearts,—let us look at it with sympathy 
and congratulation.” 
The address was seconded by Dr. Bowring; who read the following 
very interesting letter, signed by one individual, but expressing the sen- 
timents of a powerful party. 


‘Paris, August 11.—Our journals will have told you that in one week we have 
lived an age,—that three days of heroic exertions have overturned the despotic con- 
spiracies of fifteen years. We have at last found a King who has received at our 
hands his crown, who is likely to respect his oaths, and to seek our happiness. 
The people were as brave during the struggle as they were wise and humane after 
the victory. Never was such disinterestedness exhibited; it was the uprising of 
a unanimous, a spontaneous devotion, and they have returned to their quiet labours 
and duties with a promptitude only equalled by that which they exhibited when the 
public freedom was threatened with destruction. Whatever we owe to the Cham- 
bers, we owe more, far more, to the popularenthusiasm. There was no hesitation, 
no balancing, on the part of the citizens. Though they have submitted to the 
arrangements made by the Deputies, they said that a bolder tone ought to have 
been employed, that to dally with the despot as to whether he would abdicate or 
not was a needless prostration of the national will. A new and noble Charter 
‘would have pleased them better than any modification of that which was but the 

nt of insolent and usurping monarchical power. But time will repair what is 

perfect, and strengthen what is weak. Weare entered upon the career of im- 
provement, and we shall go forward. We laugh at those intrusive foreign hands 
which fancy that they can raise the fallen despot from the dust. We hear of clashing 
bayonets, and we turn away in pity and in scorn. Our old men are grown young 
again—our * pen. men are sages and heroes. The vigour of spring-time seems to 
have entered into the spirit of Lafayette, and our citizen King is devoted to the 
cause of the people. 

“And truly do we rejoice in your sympathy,—a sympathy re-echoed by the civi- 
lized world. Your generous feelings anticipated with delight our futurity of hap- 

iness. What can they do—this contemned and exiled family ? Will they leave 
ehind them civil wars? No, they will not leave even a regret except among those 
low-minded parasites who live upon the plunder of the people; for pillage—univer- 
sal pillage—was the order of the day. The miserable monarch has left us to pay 
20,000,000 of francs of his debts; while Algiers, with the dilapidations, costs us 
double that sum in addition ; 300,000,000 of francs were taken by the emigrants, 
Jesuits, and priests. But the Augean stable will be cl d. A repr tation— 
a House of Commons young, energetic, pure—will stop the old torrent of abuses. 
We have done with sinecures, with monopolies, with councils of state, with plu- 
lities, with lesiastieal grants, with mysteries and malversations. No more 
episcopal briefs—no foreign troops—nor Royal Guards—nor privileged gaming- 
houses—nor State lotteries—nor adeabaneniigle to other lands. We will instruct, 
improve, elevate the people. The public treasures shall be employed for the public 
good; we will have schools wherever there is ignorance; a free press, the vigilant 
sentinel of liberty ; honest labour unrestrained in its exercise ; and the nation, with 
Mts superb National Guard, watching over and protecting all. Our standing army 
will ily be reduced, and those mischievous men be rendered harmless who 
have shown that they would stain their swords with the blood of virtuous citizens. 
We require municipal and provincial assemblies to take care of local interests; a 
Peerage and a Magistracy representing, not hereditary high birth, but intellect, and 
activity, and virtue. Our internal communications will be improved, ourjury system 
perfected,—publicity everywhere in the administration of justice. You will soon 
see the recognition of the South American States, our own colonies freed, Hayti 
enc in her efforte for melioration, and Africa opened to the influences of 
eommerce and civilization. Think you we forget Spain and Portugal, and that hor- 
rible anarchy which our opp 8 introduced into the Peninsula? Think you we 
a our eyes from Italy—beautiful in her desolation? Think-you the partition of 
is oe oes our bere Let others hope, for we have yon oe : let 
others sow, for we have reaped. r own happiness only wants for its completion 
the happiness of our fellow men.” é 

















“The Bourbons,” Dr. Bowring concluded, ** had been taught-their 
lesson in this country. ‘They had but obeyed the instructions of our demi- 
official journal the Quarterly Review. ** That publication had encoue 
raged the Bourbons in their work of mischief; it had told the King 
‘ the nation is nothing, and you are every thing: cut up the press that 
disturbs you by the very roots : by firmness we have done every thing z 
follow our example,—be you firm also.’ The record of these sentiments 
remained: it could not be denied. Dr. Bowring expected to be in Parig 
in a few days, and if he'should be honoured with an audience of the 
King, whom he had formerly known in a very different situation, he 
would advise him to have that essay of the Quarterly Review printed in 
letters of gold, and bound in pure white—the Bourbon colour—with this 
inscription upon it— 

** The Bourbons’ fall, 
« By Basil Hall.” 

An individual added—“ And by the Duke of Wellington !” amidst 
pretty general cries of ‘“* No, no!’? So the Captain remains in undi, 
vided possession of the high honour. ? 

Mr. Buckingham, in moving the appointment of a committee to pro- 
cure signatures and subscriptions expressed his regret at the absence of 
many of the great monied men from the meeting. Among the Alder- 
men, one at least—Alderman Venables—had signed the requisition. 

Mr. Fearon said Alderman Thompson and Mr. Ward had been ap- 
prized of the meeting, and solicited to attend. A letter had been ad« 
dressed to Mr. Alderman Waithman, soliciting his attendance also; but 
Mr. Alderman Waithman had written a letter in reply, which was some- 
what of a lecture and in which he declined.* (Loud hisses.) Mr. Alder- 
man Wood had also declined, but in a manner perfectly unexceptionable, 
The absence of the principal merchants and bankers, had been con- 
demned, but the condemnation applied to them as a body only; they 
saw before them exceptions in the representatives of the houses of 
Messrs. Labouchere ; of Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Co. ; and of Messrs, 
Grote, Prescott, and Co. They must have seen also, by anadvertisement 
in the Times, that Messrs. Twogood and Co. had not only sent their own 
subscription, but had offered to receive the subscriptions of others at 
their house. Mr. P. Thomson, the member for Dover, was confined to 
his house by indisposition; otherwise he would have been there. 


* Alderman Waithman has sent a sort of apologetical epistle to the Times, in 
which he says he was in bad health and spirits when he answered the requisition, 
The Alderman should take the Apostle’s counsel—pray, when he is sad, not 
preach. 





The Provost of Edinburgh, undeterred by the want of precedents, has, 
on the requisition of one hundred of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the city, called a general meeting for the same purpose as that which we 
have just described, was held. A similar meeting has been convened by 
the Mayor of Nottingham in pursuance also of a requisition numerously 
signed. A meeting not called by the mayor was held at Liverpool on 
Satruday. Mr. W. Currie was in the chair. The meeting was very 
numerous and highly respectable. The resolutions were five in number, 
and in spirit similar to those of the Marylebone meeting of last week, 
and those of the City meeting of this. The meeting was addressed at 
some length by a French gentleman, M. du Roy, who expressed in warm 
terms the feelings of gratitude he entertained for the sentiments it had 
ézpressed. it broke up with three cheers for Lafayette, given on the 
suggestion of the worthy chairman. 





Souruwarxk Erection.—The electors of Southwark gave their 
new representative, Mr. Harris, a supper at the Horns at Kennington, 
on Monday. We notice the meeting merely to record Mr. Harris’s 
renewal of his pledges made at the hustings. That new member has 
been less accustomed, it may be, to study shades of difference in words, 
than in other matters. We suppose by enthusiastic reformers he meant 
extravagant. Without enthusiasm, he will effect but little—“I once 
more declare that I am a reformer, but not a visionary or an enthusiastia 
one: the reform I ask is that which would add to the security of the 
rich and the happiness of the poor. I wish that the elective franchise 
may be extended all over the kingdom, that others may enjoy the privis 
leges which are exercised by the electors of Southwark, It will be my 
earnest desire to do away with all rotten boroughs—and to extend the 
right of suffrage to all the cities and great towns in the kingdom. I also 
take this opportunity of declaring my utter abhorrence of the slave 
trade, and of announcing my endeavours to remove that blot from the 
civilized world. Gentlemen, I do not say I shall accomplish that object 5 
but, being a man of no party but that of the good of the country, I 
shall support measures of this kind, come from what side they may 
and when I surrender my trust to you, I hope I shall surrender it pure 
and unsullied, as I received it from your hands, I am called from 
private into public life; but as I have found the path of rectitude 
easy in private life, I hope I may not find it difficult to pursue the 
same course in public life. Indeed, in the event of my feeling any 
difficulty as to the vote I may give on any question in the House of 
Commons, I shall consider it my duty to call you together, in order to 
obtain your opinions upon the subject.’ We promise Mr. Harris suo 
cess. A man determined to be honest will thread his way through the 
windings and turnings of politics, with an ease which those who want 
that unerring clue can never gain. ‘Dare to be just,” is the grand ad- 
Vice to public men as well as private; and he who so dares will seldom 
fail publicly or privately. ‘ 

Yorx Erecrion.—Mr. Stapylton means to dispute the legality of 
closing the pole, by petition to Parliament. q 

Mr. BrovenamM and Lorp Morretn—A dinner was given at 
Leeds to these two unbuying and unbribing members of the Legislae 
ture, on Friday last week. Sir J. Johnstone was in the chair. With 
singular good taste, the health of the members were proposed together § 
thus avoiding every appearance of giving any preference to the one over 
the other. When it came to Mr. Brougham’s turn to offer thanks, hav- 
ing first alluded in his usual playful way to the surprise which he felt in 
finding himself placed at the head of a table in Leeds as the represen 
tative of the greatest county in England, yet possessed the while neither 
of high rank nor large estates nor great personal influence,—after al- 
luding to these things, and observing that nothing but his advocacy of 
principles in which all the people concurred could have anes their suf~ 
frages, he went on to fiotice the French Revolution in the following 
manner :—=“‘ While we ate celebrating here the triumph of these prine 
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ciples, the veice of our acclamations is drowned in the shouts of victory 
raised by the freemen of France, who are celebrating a victory more glo» 
rious than our'‘own; but it grieves me that even a passing cloud should 
shoot athwart this blaze of glory, and that, while all men are rejoicing 
in the victory gained over the foulest tyranny, it grieves me to add that 
there is reason to fear that the Government of England does not sympa- 
thize in this joy of the people. It wished well to the Administration of 
Polignac almost in the very last stage of its madness—(Cries of ‘No, 
m.’) Perhaps I hope not in the very last stages ; but I know this, that 
the Ministry of England wished right weli to this Administration about 
a year ago. But I shall in a moment bring them to the test. If there 
were aman who had committed the most atrocious murder, who had 
been for a time the terror of his village, but the inhabitants of which 
had at length overcome him, and he had fied from the vengeance of its 
laws to this country—I do not ask you would you give him up, but 
would you receive him with open arms—not only open your ports 
for him, but send down orders té break the law in his favour, to 
direct that the baggage which contained the punder he had taken 
from the man he had murdered, the spoil he had got from the 
man whose throat he had cut, should be given to him unsearched, 
untaxed? If you disapproved of his tyranny, I should rather 
think not. Would you then receive the man who ordered his cannon to 
be fired down a street filled with innocent men, women, and children— 
a street as much crowded as you have just seen Coney Street, in this 
city, when our procession was passing through it—and who, when he 
has killed thousands upon thousands, runs away—a cowardly miscreant, 
who has at once the cruelty of a tiger and the courage of a hare—is this 
the man whose baggage you would suffer to pass unsearched, in whose 
favour you would break the laws of your country ? Ifthe Government 
of England should do this, they will deserve impeachment at the hands 
of the people. (Cheers.) The family of the Bourbons has long been 
odious ; the only good man in it is the Duke of Orleans, who, when he 
was in exile, disdained to live, like the rest of the family, as a pauper 
on the alms of a foreign nation, but earned his subsistence by his own 
industry; and he is now proud of having been once a schoolmaster. I 
know him well; he is a sensible and a good man, but a man more un- 
like a Prince I never saw. I have now lived to see hima King. I 
trust the French people will show the same magnanimity after their 
victory as they have showed gallantry in achieving it, and that they will 
wait patiently until the authors of these calamities are brought to trial 
for their punishment, and that those who have massacred eight thou- 
sand people in the streets of Paris will receive the reward they so justly 
merit. This family, which has so often drenched Europe in blood, has 
already paid half the forfeit of its crimes, and the remainder will be soon 
exacted. It was said by Dante, the poet of Italy, who has so well de- 
scribed the horrors of the infernal regions, in speaking of the first of 
this race, that he was the butcher of Paris—his father having been a 
butcher in that city; and the same title of butcher of Paris may with still 
greater propriety be applied to the last of his race. In my last visit to 
the West Riding, where this astonishing intelligence first reached me, I 
Omitted no opportunity of introducing this topic; and the first morning 
I addressed the people at Leeds I introduced it ; nor did I ever address 
‘any meeting without receiving those demonstrations of feeling which 
convinced me that there was. but one opinion entertained respecting it— 
that of sympathy with the people of France, and indignation against the 
tyrant that oppressed them. Gentlemen, I thank you, and the free- 
holders of all classes, for the glorious and triumphant situation in which 
you have placed me.” 

The Times, noticing the part of Mr. Brougham’s speech which we 
have marked in Italics, says it is a falsehood. Now Mr. Brougham 
makes but one assertion—namely, that a twelvemonth ago, the Duke 
of Wellington’s Ministry wished right well to the Ministry of Po- 
lignac. What grounds our contemporary has for terming this a false- 
hood, we do not know ; but we know that, if words have any meaning, 
he himself wished right well to it a twelvemonth ago; and so did more 
than he—ourselves for instance ; for, judging of the opposition without 
the knowledge which subsequent events have given us of the character 
of the Ministers, we could not but look on it as unreasonable. With re- 
spect to the test of the Duke’s supposed affection to Prince Polignac, Mr. 
Brougham seems to have followed the newspaper account; which turns 
out to have been a mistake, If the Duke of Wellington, after what has 
passed, had extended his courtesy to one so worthless as Prince Polignac, 
not all the blood of Waterloo would wash his honour clear. 


Coroner or MippLEsEx.—Mr. Unwin, the Coroner of this county, 
died on Sunday evening. The situation is a valuable one, and likely to 
be contested. 

GENERAL STEAM NavicatTion Company.—The general meeting of 
the proprietors took place on Wednesday. The report stated the gross 
receipts during the year at 41,540/.; the expenses at 34,443/.; leaving 
a profit of 7,097/. A dividend of 8 per cent. for the previous half year 
was declared. Some discussion arose on the report, but it was ultimately 
received, 

Great Yarmouru Gas Company.—At the annual meeting last 
week, the shareholders received the glad announcement of a dividend. 


The Company has, by perseverance and good management, overcome all 
obstacles, and is now in a prosperous condition. 





PoLicE AND Pusi1c.—A complaint was made by a policeman on 
Wednesday, at Lambeth Street Office, against a mechanic for rioting. 
It was proved that the man had been fighting that he resisted when 
called on to be quiet; and that he was, not undeservedly handled or 
rather bludgeoned somewhat roughly. We see no reason why a police- 
man, if violently resisted or attacked, should not use the weapons with 
which the Secretary of State has thought fit toarm him. But this was 
not all. A respectable man came forward to prove that he and another 
laid hold of the recusant mechanic, whom the could not manage 
without felling him like a bullock ; and that while they held him by the 
wrists:and the collar, so as to render him wholly incapable of offence or 
Tesistance, the constable came deliberately dehind the prisoner and struck 
him as heavily as his staff and arm permitted. The Magistrates ob- 
‘served, that it was very clearly proved that the man was of a most violent 
disposition, and violent ‘means were necessary to be used towards him. 
Mr. Hardwick, in particular, remarked that people ‘whe resisted those 


EF would be guiliyef such a thing 2 





in authority were bound to take the uences. ‘Now, as we have 
said, we do not object to a policeman’s opposing rough means to > 

for the purpose of securing a prisoner; but here, on unchallenged evi- 
dence, we have a prisoner secured, and the officer coming behind him, 

and deliberately inflicting a desperate wound, which, on a thinner skull, 

might have been followed with instant death. Is this one of the con- 
sequences which people who resist authority are bound to take ?—to be 
murdered after their resistance is overcome? What if a policeman, iz 

such a case, had thrust a sword through the man’s back, or lodged @ 

brace of slugs in his midriff ; would these also have been consequences 
which he was bound to take? This was the way in which those who 
resisted authority in Paris the other day were treated ; but hitherto no 
Magistrate has told them that they were bound to be shot, although no 
doubt Mr. Hardwick, had he been there, and had the police been success- 
ful, would have done so. Policemen are armed with bludgeons, and 

large powers of using them; and for this reason it is essential to discri- 
minate between their use and their abuse: but booby blundering 
Magistrates are incapable of discriminating. At one office the po« 

lice are always in the wrong; at another, happen what will, they 
are ever in the right. It is plain in the present case, taking the 

facts as stated, that up to the moment of the man’s being secured, 
the conduct of the policeman was legally justifiable to say the least 

of it, and that his striking of the man when secured was the act of 
a cowardly fiffian, and an infinitely grosser breach of the peace 
than that which he interfered to prevent. Not to mark such cone 
duct, may appear to a brainless judge the best method of supporting pos 
lice authority ; but no method so speedily undermines all authority. 
Some people may object to the police as unconstitutional, but no mam 

will object, while it remains a legal force, to its legal acts; it is the dee 
fence of its illegal acts that provokes the community against it, and 
which, if persisted in, will soon deprive the community of its services. 

MaGistERIAL DiscrimtNatTion.—Four labourers were charged 
before Mr. Minshull, on Tuesday, with thrashing a policeman. The 
men were fighting, and the policeman interposed ; and, as usually hap- 
pens, he got what the Scotch call the ‘* redding-straik.” They were 
fined in five pounds each ; and not having the sum in their pockets, 
were sent for two months to the House of Correction. <A fellow named 
Clarke was then charged with keeping an infamous house. The witness 
stated that the most disgraceful scenes took place there every night. He 
was fined in five pounds. He declared his inability to pay, as his goods 
were all under distress. The Magistrate told him, if the fine was not 
paid at the proper time, a distress would issue from the office. He 
was not sent to the House of Correction—perhaps he was deemed 
incorrigible. 

A Pious Curist1an.—A fishmonger in Lambeth Hill, Thames 
Street, was charged at Guildhall with defrauding Mr. Duncan, a proctor 
in Doctors Commons, of two pounds out of four pounds and a half of 
salmon, purchased by Mrs. Duncan. It appears that Mrs. Duncan hak 
suspected the deficiency of weight as soon as she saw the fish, Lock- 
ton, the fishmonger, did not make his appearance for some days after, 
when he was challenged for the false weight. He positively asserted. 
that he had given the full weight ; and on this being denied, he poured 
out a volley of the most violent abuse, concluding with “ Do you think 
D—n. you, Sir, Iam a Christian, 
and be d—d to you.” This profession of faith did not alter Mr. Dun- 
can’s opinion of the transaction ; and having with some difficulty ob- 
tained Lockton’s address, he took out a summons against him for 
fraud.. When he appeared before the Magistrate, he repeated his assere 
tion that he was a Christian, and offered to bring witnesses to the fact. 
He was bound over to answer the charge of fraud at the Sessions, should 
any be preferred against him. So that he retired a poorer if not a 
worse Christian, by the nine shillings of fees, not unworthily exacted 
in this case at least. 

FIELD-PREACHING.—A man, who refused to give his name, was 
charged before the Marylebone Magistrates on Monday, with preaching 
in the open air in Brill’s Row, Somers Town. The number collected, 
when he was first noticed, was about thirty, but afterwards they swelled 
to fifty. The Commissioners of Police directed the Inspector to let hing 
go about his business, on promising that he would not repeat the offence $ 
but he refused to accept of such a conditional discharge. When the case 
had been stated, the Magistrate asked the prisoner for his defence. The 
constable, we may remark, appears to have been a very enlightened subs 
ject. His intelligence was almost as great as the Magistrate’s patience. 
Prisoner—‘* I wish to know of the constable if he knows the difference 
between preaching and praying?” Holland—‘* J am not certain that E 
know the exact difference.” Mr. Rawlinson—‘ It is of very little ime 
portance whether he knows the difference; the simple question is, 
whether you have a right to congregate a body of people in the public 
streets ?°? Prisoner—‘*‘ I have a right to ask questions.” Mr. Rawlin- 
son—** You have, but certainly not abstract ones.’? Prisoner—“I ask 
you again, do you know the difference between preaching and praying?” 
Mr. Hardwick—** You are not obliged to answer such a question.’* 
The prisoner repeated the question ; at length, Holland said he wags 
preaching. Prisoner—*‘ Do you think I gave out the text?” Holland 
—‘*I am not able to say, for you had commenced before I had returned.’? 
Prisoner—‘ Did you ever hear any body preach?’ Holland—“ J shal 
decline to answer that question.” Prisoner—*‘ He is obliged to answer 
that question, for if he is ignorant of what he is swearing to, his oath 
goes for nothing.” Mr. Hardwick—‘** Was he the cause of the mob ?’* 
Prisoner—“ I am in possession of the right of being heard, and it is not 
decorous in any gentleman to interrupt me; and, therefore, I desire to 
be allowed to go on; I will come to your question by and by.” Mr, 
Rawlinson—‘‘ You will come to it now, Sir, if you have anything to 
say to the point.”. Prisoner—“ I have the right to examine those who 
bear witness against me before I enter into a defence.” Mr. Rawlinson 
—‘ We believe the evidence, and, therefore, you find bail for committing 
a breach of the peace; and before you are bailed, you must give your 
name and business.” The prisoner was then removed; and, as he was 
forced out of the office, he exclaimed that he was a martyr in the cause 
of righteousness. 

The arrest seems to have been accompanied with fatal consequences 
to one of the enthusiastic followers of the nameless preacher: Mr. 
Godesbye, the inspector, said that one of the hearers, on finding the 
prisoner in custody, had become so despondent, that ke cut ‘his throat 
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with a razor; medical aid was immediately procured, but the miserable 
man died in a few minutes after the wound had been inflicted. 

A Vicorovus Apretire.—An elderly woman was triéd at Hereford 
Assizes the other day, for stealing a ram. According to her own account 
*\ to'the constable, she went to a Mr. Tibbat’s field, in the parish of Aven- 
bury, and having driven all the sheep toa gap in the hedge, as they 
- were getting through, she caught hold of the ram. The ram pushed her 
down, but she held him a considerable time, though she was down. At 
last, being tired, she was obliged to let go, and the ram was escaping, 
- when she caught him by the leg and threw him, and drew her knife 
across his throat. After the ram was dead, she looked round to see if 
ny one was about, and not seeing any one, she skinned it, and cut the 
- meat into joints, and hid them. ‘The prisoner, when called on for her 
defence, said ‘* My Lord, I was perishing from hunger. When I caught 
* the ram, I was almost ready to eat the wool off his skin.’’ She was 
. found guilty, but recommended to mercy. The hunger of the old lady 

appears to have strengthened her arms as well as her appetite. 

Commisston oF Lunacy.—One of these anomalous processes com- 
menced on Monday, at Gray’s Inn Coffeehouse, the usual place. The 
. alleged lunatic was a Mr. Brand, of Parliament Street. What renders 
this Commission remarkable, is that the lunatic, as he is termed, was 
present at the swearing in of the Jury, and intends to cross-examine the 
witnesses. Query, is any farther proof of his sanity required than such 
an appearance ? 


Mounrpver or A Poticeman.—John Long, belonging to the New 
Police, was murdered on Monday night, in Gray's Inn Road, by a stab 
in the breast, inflicted with a shoemaker’s knife. A female, who was 
but a few yards from the unfortunate man when the murder was com- 
mitted, gives evidence, that while talking to a gentleman, ‘* she saw 
Long and three men standing together ; suddenly one of the men, who 
was dressed in blue, run off, and in a few seconds he was followed by 
another in brown; when the latter ran away, Long cried out that he 
was murdered. The man to whom she was talking also run off with the 
rest. She went up to the policeman ; and on her repeated cries for help, 
a man named Cod, a bricklayer, came up, who raised the murdered man 
on his knee, and attempted to loosen his stock, but before he could ac- 
complish it, Long was a corpse. Amos Denis, another man who ran 
forward on hearing the cries of the female, sprung Long’s rattle; and 
in consequence of the alarm, two men, who were running along the dark 
side of the street were seized,—one of them, Smith, by the private 
svatchman of Mr. Cubitt, another, Somers, by a man named Milliken ; 
the third escaped. Smith was recognized by the female as having been 
one of the three who were near the policeman when the murder was 
committed. Somers, the other, a person of indifferent character, was 
also recognized as having been near the spot immediately after. Smith 
Was pronounced guilty of the murder, by the Coroner’s verdict ; and 
both he and Somers were committed by the magistrate of Hatton Gar- 
den. The deceased was stabbed in the left side, between the fourth and 
&ifth ribs; the weapon had penetrated to the heart, the right-ventricle of 
which it had pierced. So firmly was it wedged in the wound, that in 
attempting to withdraw it, the handle came off. It was to this that the 
policeman owed a few minutes of prolonged existence, which itis hoped 
aay lead to the punishment of so daring a crime; had not the blade re- 
aained in the wound, he must have died instantly. . Several burglars’ 
implements were found near the place where the men were seized, as if 
. thrown away in their flight ; and it appears that Long, who bore a good 

charaeter as an honest man and a vigilant officer, had_ mentioned to one 
of his comrades that an attempt at housebreaking was meditated in that 
quarter, and he was in the act of compelling the ruffians to move on, 
when he received his death blow. 

Morper 1n Lampetu.—A widow, named Jane Whinnett, was 
found barbarously murdered in her house, 30, Upper Princes Street, on 
Thursday evening. It appears that her daughter and son-in-law, an 
unmarried son, and a person named Witham, lodged in the house. 
They left it, the daughter and her husband, to visit Camberwell Fair, 
and Withan to his work, at four o’clock. On Withan’s return with 
the younger son, at night, they found the deceased lying in the passage, 
with her head almost beaten to pieces, and quite dead. A wooden win- 
dow-bar, with which the wounds had evidently been inflicted, was found 
Covered with blood, behind the door. There were two ferocious dogs on 
the premises ; but no noise nor struggling seems to have been heard, 
although, from the state of the body, there can be no doubt that much 
and violent struggling had taken place. The deceased has some fifty 
pounds in gold and silver in the house ; which was, however, not disco- 
vered by the murderer. ‘The money she had in her pockets was carried 
off. There are no traces as yet of the guilty parties. 

Lanp Suarxks.—A set of nondescripts, called crimps, have recently 
been detected in the perpetration of a series of frauds upon poor seamen, 
scarcely credible in a civilized country. During the interval which, by 
the regulations of the East India House, elapses between the arrival of 
their vessels and the payment of the men’s wages, these crimps inveigle 
the sailors into purchasing goods of various kinds; and as soon as a debt 
of four or five pounds has been incurred, they make oath of twenty 
pounds and upwards, and thus procure the arrest of their victims. The 
poor seamen, impatient of restraint, and thoughtless of the value of 
money, have usually satisfied the demand to get free; but one or two 
of the more shrewd have lately resisted; and their condition has at 
length become the subject of investigation. The East India Company, 
it is said, intend to prosecute one of the offenders, by way of example. 

_ Why one? Should not the villany of all these depredators be punished ? 
or is it to be kept in decent restraint merely? There is some gross de- 
’ fect in the administration of the law, which permits such practices. 
Why are not persons suing out writs on mesne process compelled to take 
such steps, previous to obtaining them, as would afford some guarantee 
of the reality of the debt ? 

Kipnaprinc.—A curious case of this kind was heard last week before 
the Magistrates of Belfast. The details are almost incredible. The 
subject, a man fifty years of age, named Brown, described himself as a 
free Black, born in Baltimore, where he was married, and had five chil- 
dren. He was suddenly hurried. away during the night some months 
ago; and after crossing with his oppressors an unknown length of coun- 

> found himself, after twenty-five days’ travel, in New Orleans. 
There, after being detained nearly three months, he was sold to 





a man named King. He however got away from his master, and 
purchased a dollar’s worth of biscuit; and with this as his sea-stock, 
he, by the aid of. one of the crew, concealed -himself on board the 
Planter of Belfast, and by that means to reach Europe. His presehce 
was known to none but the man in question; and he even contrived to 
land at Belfast unperceived by the crew. He was afterwards arrested— 
why or how, does not appear ; but as soon as he had told his wondrous 
tale, which may be true, he was of course set at liberty, as he must have 
been whether it were true or not, there being no legal ground for depriv- 
inghim of it. The Quakers of Belfast have, with the characteristic hu- 
manity of their sect, interested themselves greatly in Brown’s favour. 

IrtsH ELEctrion Past1iME.—During the late election in Galway, 
Mr. Macdonnell, the Deputy Clerk of the Peace, was murdered, for his 
attachment to some of the parties. So much for the open and bold de- 
portment of British veters, which Mr. Brougham fears the ballot would 
wholly destroy. 

DesrERATE Rtot.—A bloody fight took place at the fair of Muff on 
Thursday last week, between the Catholic and Protestant factions. Six 
of the former were killed on the spot, one of them a female, and a great 
number was wounded. Two houses belonging to the Protestants were 
burned to the ground ; and in the neighbourhood of the town, a man 
named Maharry, a Protestant, was killed, and his father, who accompa- 
nied him, sorely injured, but it is said not mortally. The Roman Ca- 
tholics in Ireland finely exemplify the degrading effect of long-con- 
tinued subordination. In almost all their contests with the Protestants, 
they come off second-best, even where they form the majority. 

ExEcuTIon.—Thomas Surtees was executed on Thursday, at Pen- 
enden Heath, for the violation, under circumstances of great atrocity,, 
of a female named Taylor. He was convicted at the last Kent Assizes. 
Surtees was a sailor in a coal-vessel trading between Shields and Stroud, 
where the girl lived. He appears to have been a ruffian of the first 
water. During his visits to Kent, he used to roam the fields at night 
insulting every woman he met, and commonly armed with a large knife 
for the purpose of intimidation. 


Frre.—An oil and colour shop, No. 1, Borough Road, was burnt to 
the ground yesterday, while the owner, Mrs. Maypole, was enjoying the 
amusements of Camberwell Fair. Another fire broke out in the same 
street, but it was soon got under. 

SurctpE.—Mr. Samuel Long, a person of respectable property, who 
had been for some time a boarder in a house in Somers Town, cut his 
throat on Sunday morning. 

Gig AccipENT.—Mr. A. F. Kirkman the pianoforte-manufacturer, 
was killed by the upsetting of his gig in Oxford Street, on Tuesday last. 

A Sartor KitLep.—A fine young man named Haller, belonging to- 
a collier brig called the Mary, fell from the fore-yard on Wednesday, 
while the vessel was going down the River, and was killed on the spot. 

AcciDENT 1N Fetter LanE.—On Thursday, the carrier of Whet- 
stone and Colneyhatch, and his son, were thrown under the horse, the 
horse itself knocked down, and the cart broken to pieces, by the careless= 
ness of one of the Liverpool stage-coaches in driving in front of it. 
The cart was close to the curb at the time. Miller was considerably 
bruised, and his son severely so. Had the horse not been stunned, so 
that it could not move, they would probably both have lost their lives. 

Drownine.—One of the masts of the Kast India Company’s ship, 
Princess Charlotte, was unfortunatly carried away, about five weeks 
ago, when within a few leagues of Ascension. Four sailors were on 
the mast at the time. One of them fell on deck, and was terribly 
bruised, besides breaking both his legs; the other three poor fellows fell 
overboard and were drowned, in the sight of their messmates, who could 
yield them no assistance, from the violence of the wind and waves at 
the time. One of the three that perished had been left 2,000/. by a re- 
lative, into the possession of which he would have come had he lived to 
reach England. 

A MoruHen’s Grier.—A girl, six years of age, had been sent by her 
parents in Perth, to reside with some relatives at Stormont Field. On 
Saturday sennight, the little girl’s mother walked: from Perth to Stor- 
mont Field, on purpose to visit her relatives and her infant. When the 
mother had nearly reached the place of her destination, where she hoped 
to meet her child, her attention was directed to a group of persons who 
had just assembled by the side of the river Tay.. Prompted by curiosity, 
she went off her road and joined them. The fishermen were pulling 
their net out of the water ; it appeared heavy to drag; it evidently con- 
tained something uncommon 3 it was at last hauled out upon the beach 5 
it contained the body of the infant daughter whom the mother had tra- 
velled thither to visit !—Dundee Advertiser. 

CarELEss Ripinc.—On Thursday evening a lad, named Sullivan, 
having mounted a horse which he was engaged to hold, at York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, it galloped off with him, and when in front of Chester 
Terrace, he was thrown on the pavement. His arm was broken, and 
he was otherwise severely hurt. 

Frre.—On Friday last week, the servant girl of Clough’s inn, Bland- 
ford, was burnt to death, from her clothes catching-fire. The poor wo- 
man had been greatly fatigued, and had fallen asleep with the candle 
burning by her side. 

A FatsE AtarM.—On Monday afternoon, a rumour was current 
in Nottingham, of an alarming riot at the Leicestershire election, aad 
orders were received for the military to be despatched. Two troops of 
the Fifteenth Hussars instantly marched from the Nottingham barracks, 
but. happily there was no occasion for them, the only disturbance being 
a little fracas, arising out of the mob taking off the horses from, Mr. Ot- 
way Cave's carriage, and drawing the ex-member for Leicester into that 
town.— Nottingham Review. 

Very WonpERFUL.—Last week a fire broke out in the offices at- 
tached to the residence of the Duchess of Bedford, in Invernesshire. 
The Duchess herself encouraged those who ussisted in stopping the — 
gress of the flames —Court Journal.. |What will her Grace do’ next ?] 

THUNDER StorM.—A thunder-storm on Friday afternoon last w r| 
(the thunder seems partial to Friday) proved fatal to a poor man gt 
Nicoll, head servant of Mr. Dickson of Balderdie, near Forfar. e 
same bolt which struck Nicoll dead, very much injured his nephew, a boy 
of thirteen, who stood by his side, and also hurt a little ee who — 
near him. The hair of the boy, and the gown and shift and back of the 


girl, were much scorched, 
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Crvit. LicutnixG.—On Friday afternoon, about five o’clock, [still 
on Friday, and about five o’clock] a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning, accompanied by a tremendous shower of rain, passed over 
Chelmsford. The lightning, which was remarkably vivid, entered the 
chimney of a hut at the back of Mr. Rayner’s house on Springfield 
Hill, and broke the blade of a sword which was hanging against the 
wall; the fluid did no further damage, but dispersed itself in the ad- 
joining field.—Chelmsford Chronicle. 

Storm oF Winp.—A violent gale passed over Herne Hill on Friday 
dast week, which levelled upwards of six thousand hop-poles in the plan- 
tation of Mr. Francis there. In the neighbourhood of Gomersham also, 
@ number of trees were blown down, and a great many birds were de- 
‘Stroyed. 

FLoops 1x IrELanp.—A very heavy and continued rain fell on 
Wednesday the 4th, in the West of Ireland. Three bridges on the 
Sligo road were carried away by the floods; and at Monea, in the 
neighbourhood of Enniskillen, a young woman, endeavouring to escape 
from the waters, which had surrounded the house in which she was, 
was drowned. In the same neighbourhood, an old woman was drowned 
in crossing a ditch. Besides these disasters, a great deal of damage has 
been sustained by the farmers and others in various parts of the same 
district. Near Fermanagh, three bridges have been destroyed ; a mill 
has been swept away in the parish of Bobo, and two women of the same 
parish have been drowned. 

SHIPWRECK.—On the 30th ult. in long. 36 W. and lat. 48 N. 
Friendship of Ulverston was upset in a squall. The captain who was 
below, was immediately drowned. The crew, nine in number, contrived 
to cling to the wreck for two days, when they were taken off at great 
risk, by the Thomas Tyson, of Maryport. Captain Stockdale fell in with 
them on the 3]st; but the sea was so high that no boat could be got out. 
Next morning the whole crew of the Thomas volunteered to save them, 
and happily succeeded. From Friday to Sunday, the shipwrecked men 
had tasted nothing but water. We wish the Cumberland Packet, from 
which these particulars are gleaned, had given the names of the crew of 
the Thomas; they deserve to be recorded. 


The 


Royat Gosstp.—His Majesty on visiting the gardens at Hampton 
Court, was received by the head gardener, who alighted from his carriage. 
“Mr. ——,” said the King, ‘* Ido not wish to see you in your carriage ; 
a plain buggy will do as well. You are head gardener at Windsor and 
other places; too much to do; you must resign Hampton gardens ; 
others should share ; too many places for one gardener to hold.” The 
Situation is worth between four and five hundred a year. This pluralist 
-of cabhages, &c. will lose a portion of his celery, and Royal benevolence 
will bé extended—Age. . [We know nothing about the Hampton Court 
gardener, but there is one rnle which, would his Majesty adopt it, would 
be of more value than the one indicated above—which is after all but 
making births for his own dependents out of the emoluments of the 
dependents of his brother. Let his Majesty put to the gardener and to 
every man in his household the plain question,— How many hours in 
the day do you labour in my service ? and what is the nature of the 
Jabour you render?’ and fix the salary of each in the direct ratio of 
the amount and difficulty of the duties performed, instead of the in- 
verse ratio as at present ; and we pledge our heads he will save a quar- 
ter of a million per annum, and be better attended than any King of 
England has been since the conquest. ] 

Tne Late Kine’s Warprose.—The wardrobe, which falls, it 
seems, to the lot of the gentlemen who are termed pages of the back- 
stairs, is said, by an excellent authority in these cases, the Morning 
Post, to have sold for 15,0002. The snuff alone fetched 4002. ! 

Roya Soctety.—It is rumoured that Mr. Davies Gilbert will re- 
tire from the Presidency of the Royal Society, and be succeeded by the 
Duke of Sussex. Of Mr. Gilbert’s qualifications for the office no differ- 
ence of opinion has, we believe, ever existed; but his not having an 
establishment in London, at which literary men, especially foreigners, 
could be received, has always been looked upon as detracting from the 
dignity and usefulness of the office. Mr. Gilbert, we believe, invites the 
members once or twice during the season to a conversazione at a tavern, 
where coffee, muffins, and literature, are discussed con amore, and with 
equal gout.— Morning Herald. 

Tue Kine anp THE Zoo.ocicaL Society.—The King has pre- 
sented to the Society all the birds and animals belonging to his late 
Majesty. They are about one hundred and fifty in number. Great 
preparations are making at the Society’s gardens for the reception of the 
collection. 

Ciaim To ImmortTaLity.—Among King William’s many titles to 
fame, the Herald has discovered a new one—he can stand in a pour of 
rain without an umbrella. The story may bea flight of the imagina- 
tion; but suppose it true—there was not a soldier reviewed by the 
King on the day when this daring feat was performed, that did not 
merit higher praise, for they were all as wet as his Majesty, with the 
additional recommendation that they had neither fires nor fresh suits to 
warm and dry them. 

Monsieur .—‘* We have received,’’ says a correspondent of the 
City correspondent of the Morning Herald, “‘ positive information that 

Monsieur —— is frequently with the Duke of Wellington, endeavour- 
ing to impress upon him the policy of not recognizing the new Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it will not be in existence three months 
hence. The Duke listens to this man, and we have reasons to believe 
that his representations have a great weight with him. Monsieur 

#8, as you know, a very clever man, and very plausible too; but the 

wonder is, that a man like the present Prime Minister of England 

should attend to such a person, who has no stake in the country, and 

Whose existence, as a man of wealth, depends upon the English Funds 
, being kept down ;:for it is well known that he has sold Consols to an 

immense amount.” [Who is this Monsieur , does any one know ? 

2 hea Frenchman or a Dutchman, a Jew or a Christian? What are 

© new Police about, that they do not keep such a dangerous fellow as 

fonsieur —— away from the Duke ?] 

errata or Fotty.—In his last speech from the hustings at York, 

r Brougham was represented in one of the reports as having termed 
ion Martin Stapylton a ‘paltry insect.’ Mr. Stapylton’s honour was, 

seems, alarmed, and he sent a Captain Newman to Mr. Brougham to 

d an explanation of the obnoxious terms—“ paltry insect,” being, 














gentlemen ! 


according to his dictum, words not allowable in controversies am 


Mr. Brougham did not recollect having caHed the 
doubtable Mr. Stapylton a “ paltry insect ;’” nor did Captain Newman, 
nor did anybody else (qu@re, was it a misprint for petty insect ?) and this 
Mr. Brougham stated to Mr. Stapylton, and he also stated that he did 
recollect having said he meant nothing personal. In reply to Mr. 
Brougham Mr. Stapylton says he “ had the honour to return thanks 
to Mr. Brougham for his obliging explanation,” and for the “ honourable 
readiness with which it has been conveyed to him.” And so ends this 
*¢ affair of Folly.” 

Cork ELEct1on—Two persons fought a duel on Thursday las€ 
week, on the boundaries of Cork and Limerick, in consequence of a dis 
pute about the Cork election. The account says they exchanged one 
shot each without effect, and left the ground on amicable terms. If the 
exchange of shots made them friends, we should think it effected all they 
wanted. 

IntsH Pottine.—Enter an octogenarian, staggering, preceded by: 
his landlord strutting. Landlord (to Sheriff*s Deputy)—* Please to 
poll this man, Michael Moss.’? Deputy—‘ Silence in the Court! (He 
opens the book.) Michael Moss.’ Moss (hiccupping)—“ Micky is my 
name—Purty Micky Moss.’’ Deputy—* Value 50/.—house and lands— 
parish of St. Margaret’s—date of laise, 9th May 1820. Misthur Moss,. 
stand up, Sir, if you please.” Mr. Moss stands up as well as he is ablew 
Deputy—* For whom do you vote, Misthur Moss ?” Moss—* For 
Lord Brabazon and the brave Colonel White.” Deputy—* Sit down, 
Mr. Moss, and don’t go away.’’ Moss—‘‘ Oh, never fure, I am no run- 
away.” Deputy—‘ Is there any objection to Mr. Moss’s vote?” Aum 
Attorney—‘“ I will send up an objection, in the name of Mr. Hamilton, 
that he dthrunk too much punch.’ Another Attorney—‘ Ordthur 
Micky a pint of punch.” Deputy—‘‘ Mr. Moss, you may go away.” 
Exit Mr. Moss.—Morning Herald. .Oh the bravery of open voting ! 

CATHOLICS IN PaRLIAMENT.—It was always taken for granted by 
the enemies of Catholic emancipation, that nearly a hundred Catholics 
would be returned for Ireland at the first election after the admission of 
the Catholic body to seats in Parliament. The result of the elections in 
Ireland is now so far ascertained, that we may ask, will there be one 
hundred Catholics returned from Ireland to the new Parliament? No.- 
—Fifty ? or forty, or thirty ?—No; nor twenty—nor even ten. What 
the exact number may be is not yet certain, for the elections are not 
finally closed; but this is certain, that the Catholic members returned 
for Ireland will be more than four, and less than eight, and that of this 
formidable phalanx one who sat in the last Parliament (Mr. Callaghan) 
was returned by the Orangemen.—G/obe. 

Civitization.—A handsome church has been built at Iona. Its 
in the English form, the window glass in the diamond form, and it may 
contain three hundred people. The-manse is also much in the same 
style. Education and religious instruction are making rapid strides in 
this remote region. A church in a similar style of architecture is built 
at Oban.—North Briton. 

Aw Atias—dAn old offender was lately placed before a learned justica 
of the peace in the country. The constable informed his Lordship that 
he had in his. custody John Simmons, alias Jones, dlias Smith. ‘“ Very 
well,” said the Magistrate, ‘‘ I will try the wo women first—so bring im 
Alice Jones.—North Briton, after Joe Miller. 

WiTcHCRAFT.—A case was brought before the Justice of Peace- 
Court at Cromarty, on Monday last, of a singular description. A small 
anchor having been stolen from John Fraser, boatman at Ferrytown, 
parish of Resolis, he set out for Inverness with the view of consulting 
Miss Hay, who is reported to be skilled in the occult sciences. The usual 
fee having been demanded and readily paid, the spaewife, after having 
chalked out two letters (D. H.) directed Fraser to return home asa 
suring him that the first person he should meet, the initials of whosa 
name would answer to the above letters, was the thief. It happened 
that soon after his return, Fraser met David Holm, farmer at Ferry« 
town, whose initials corresponded with the letters, and he was accord- 
ingly denounced as the guilty person. The man, however, convinced of 
his innocence, and seeing that his character was at stake, prosecuted 
Fraser for defamation, and the Justices, after having taken a proof, 
awarded the sum of 2/. damages against Fraser, with expenses. The 
Justices strongly reprobated “ consultations ’’ of the description re- 
ferred to, which have become very prvalent in Resolis; and directed 
a copy of the judgment in this case to be posted on the church-dvor 
of that parish on Sunday.—Edinburgh Observer. 

A tucky Epiror.—A. M. de Krock, formerly editor of a Stock- 
holm paper which was prohibited by the Chancellor, has lately succeeded. 
to the inheritance of an estate in Brazil, worth between fifteen and 
twenty thousand pounds per annum. 

Ominous.—We read the following alarming announcement in the 
Hampshire Telegraph: ‘** The Union (first-rate) is cutting down to a 
third-rate.’ Is Scotland going as well as Ireland ? 

A Fruitrut Vine.—In a village in the neighbourhood of Venice, 
a woman was lately delivered of six living boys ; four of them died at 
the end of a fortnight, but the two others survive, and are likely to do 
well.— Morning Paper. 


LaFAYETTE.—A dinner was given to General Lafayette at the hotel 
of the Prefect of Paris on the lith. The whole of the Ministers wera 
present, and many of the Peers and Deputies. The prosperity of ‘‘ the 
Nation and the King of the French’’ was given by Alexander de La- 
borde, and drunk with great enthusiasm, as was that of the veteran on 
whose honour the banquet took place. 

Tue Iron Cuest.—The Constitutionnel mentions, that when Count 
Mole took possession of the Foreign Office, which had been temporarily 
held by Marshal Jourdan for the previous ten days, he found in an iron 
chest there, a voluminous correspondence of the ex-King and ex-Minister 
Polignac, a list of persons proscribed, and of the periodical writers paid 
by the French Ministry. We wonder if the latter list contained any 
English names. Some doubts have been suggested about the propriety 
of publishing those documents. If they are perfectly authentic we can 
see none. No honest man can be compromised by the publication ; and 


the sooner that scoundrels, foreign or domestic, are generally known to 
the world, the better. 





Marmonvt’s ApoLocy.—Every man can command one advocate, let 
The following is a letter addressed 


his case be as desperate as it may. 
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by the Duke de Ragusa to a lady in Paris. It is dated “ L’Aigle, Au- 

st 6,” and begins “ dear friend,” —* Have you ever witnessed a fatality 
fice that which attends me? Am I not crushed by a hand of iron? 
You who know my sentiments and opinions, think of what I have to 
suffer now. My only consolation is the thought that it was not in my 
power to act otherwise than I have done. You recollect the disposition 
of my mind on Monday, the 25th, and how our manner of seeing 
and thinking agreed, in opposition to another person, and how little 
I dreamt of what would befall me. On Tuesday, at half-past 
eleven, the King sent for me, told me that there was some disturb- 
ance at Paris, and desired me to take the command and restore order. 
Order, slightly disturbed, was restored without much effort, and the 
night was quiet. But at five o’clock in the morning groups were 
formed, and had become hostile; I ordered the troops to take up arms 3 
it was necessary for me to try to check disorders committed before my 
eyes, for fear of being accused of encouraging them—hence a serious 
conflict ensued. In the evening, I rallied my troops, giving up all 
offensive operations, as it was no longer a mere insurrection, but a re- 
volution. By three o’clock my opinion was fixed. I made a report, and 
I repeatedly asked for orders to treat. On Thursday I abstained 
from all hostility, but I renounced my defensive position in order 
to preserve the Tuileries. We were assailed by the firing of muskets, 
which we scarcely returned. I did not allow a cannon to be fired, 
and I sent the Mayor to announce that every thing would be set- 
tled, in order to appease the assailants. Every thing seems to go wrong 
when regiments turn sides. An attack was directed upon the Louvre, 
which is an impregnable post, but a panicseized the Swiss who defended 
it; their flight caused that of the troops on the Carrousel, and of my- 
self, who had only time to mount my horse. Several men were killed 
by my side as I passed under the triumphal arch, I rallied sixty men, 
to give time to the troops to form themselves again under the clock 
pavilion, and fought with them in the court of the Tuileries, to drive 
back those who had entered it, and I afterwards formed the rear- 
guard with this handful of men. Have you ever seen any thing 
like it? to fight against our fellow-citizens in spite of us,—do a deal of 
mischief to them, and be conquered at last. Is there any thing wanting 
to make me completely miserable? And the future! the unjust opi- 
nion which will be formed about me, My refuge is in my conscience. 
How many things I wished to tell you! How much business! I ac- 
company the King to Cherbourg. When he is in safety, my mission 
will be at an end. I shall quit France, and wait to see what the future 
has in reserve for me. I shall have courage to support it, whatever it 
may be. You will always love and pity me. When I shall have left 
the King, I will publish an account of what concerns me in these fatal 
events. Adieu! Write to me at Cherbourg, poste restante, under the 
name of og 

PRINCES WITHOUT Pomp.—You ask me for news; and the only 
news I have to give you is, that I have seen a King of France, walking 
yesterday, with an umbrella under his arm, in the rue St. Honoré, and 
the Prince Royal in a hackney-coach, going with his royal brother to 
visit the wounded at |’ Hopital de la Charité.— Letter from Paris. 

Tue PLace DE GREVE ENNOBLED.—It is announced that for the 
future La Place de Greve will cease to be the place for public executions. 
The victory gained by the people has for ever ennobled it ; the blood 
that was shed there on the 28th July is too pure to allow that criminal 
blood should ever soil it. .A funeral pillar will be raised on the spot 
where those heroic victims fell. The theatre of their martyrdom ought 
to be sacrificed to their cinders ; it would be to stain it if the bleeding 
spectacle of executions was any longer allowed— Messager des Chambres. 

Porutar Justice.—While the mob were engaged in gutting the 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Paris, and throwing the contents into the 
Seine, one unlucky rogue was detected purloining a watch. He was im- 
mediately seized, tried by a sort of drum-head court-martial, condemned, 
and shot on the spot. An old lady, aged seventy-five, was detected in a 
similar attempt at plunder, and condemned ; but, on account of her sex 
and age, permitted to escape with a severe reprimand. 

A Youne HEero.—Among the numerous exploits of the Three 
Days, the gallantry of a mere boy, mentioned by the Herald correspond- 
ent, stands eminently out. He was but fourteen years of age, the son 
ofa marchand de vin at the corner of the Rue Verte and Rue St. Ho- 
noré. Having assisted in disarming a parcel of soldiers at the barrack of 
Rue Verte, he headed a column that was proceeding to the Louvre. 
They had a sharp skirmish in the Rue Pepiniere. ‘ Immediately upon 
reaching the Louvre, they got into the fire. Near the Pont Neuf they 
captured a field-piece, and killed or dispersed the cannoneers. In this 
affair the youthful leader killed an officer and a soldier of the Swiss. In 
the capture of the cannon, a musket-ball carried off the fore-finger of 
his left hand: he continued, nevertheless, his charge upon the artillery, 
and having, with his followers, taken the cannon, he very leisurely 
opened the little bucket which contained grease for the wheels of the gun, 
applied a morsel of it to the wound, bound up his hand, and set off again 
in-his career of glory. The lad has been the subject of a special report 
to the King.” 

Errect oF a RETROSPECT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ON 
A NaTIVE or DunpDEE.—‘ The row is over, and everything has re- 
turned, as by enchantment, into the most peaceful order. When I look 
back upon the amazing events crowded within the space of a little week, 
Iam, like Lot's wife, turned into a pillar of salt.” Such is the startling 
commencement of a letter in the Dundee Advertiser, ‘* from a young 
man, a native of Dundee, at present pursuing his studies in Paris.” 
After thus alarming his friends, the young man agreeably surprises 
them with a description of what he saw Jefore he was turned into a 
pillar of salt. Among the destructive instruments that supplied the 
want of muskets and swords, he enumerates “¢ unbuttoned foils, carving- 
knives, sword-sticks, pitchforks, pikes, and EVEN surgical instruments ;”’ 
—in this last, more especially, we perceive a nice adaptation of approved 
means to the end of killing. The letter-writer, after witnessing sundry 
deadly breaches and heroic captures,-went to the Hotel Dieu, to which 
the people were carrying the wounded. ‘ The power of admission was 
in the hands of about twenty ragged citizens, bearing no small resem- 
blance to Falstaff’s corps, and that power they exercised with the most 
despotic whim. I was stopped at the door by one of those ragged dogs, 
who presented a rusty gun to my breast. I made an attack upon his 
feelings, telling him, that, as a surgeon, I was anxious to be useful to 

















his companions in dressing their wounds. This appeal was effectual, 
and I was pushed into the Hospital amidst the cheers of. the tattered 
guard. There I remained upon duty two days and a night. Upwards 
of five hundred wounded were brought into the Hospital.” This of 
course formed but a small portion of the wounded; many of them being 
attended in their own houses. 


PRINCE DE PotiGNnac.—It may not be generally known that this 
individual, is an illegitimate son of the ex-King of France—still less that 
he lived a considerable time in Edinburgh, His mother, Madame de 
Polignac, mistress of the Comte d’Artois when he resided at Holyrood 
House, lived in that small white villa at the south end of the lane called 
Croft-an-righ, and fronting into the King’s Park, about fifty yards from 
the Palace. Here also lived Lonis de Polignac, then only known as a 
wild French boy, attending the High School. We have been told by a 
lady who attended Madame Rossignal’s dancing academy—ye Powers ! 
it was in Bailie Fife’s Close, up three stairs—that Louis de Polignac 
used to come to the bottom of the stair every day with his tutor, or other 
attendant, and kiss the young ladies attending the sthool as they de- 
scended—the said attendant assisting him to catch them, and see that no 
one escaped. ‘The same youth, afterwards formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with an Edinburgh lady, of the name of Campbell, who, how- 
ever, is since dead. The lively manners of young Polignac are still well 
remembered by many persons livingin Edinburgh.—Caledonian Mercury. 

The lively (query mercurial?) manners of the Louis of our contems 
porary would in our graver_metropolis be denominated impudent. The 
name, however, of the ex-Minister is Jules, not Louis. He was bornin 
1780, and consequently was no child when the Count d’Artois resided at 
Holyrood. By-the-by, we recollect being told that the Count kept ¢wo 
mistresses there, at the same table; and our informant, a respectable 
old lady, added, “ they fought like cats.’ The period of Prince Polig- 
nac’s birth settles another nice story, of his being sworn on the altar at 
Radstadt to eternal enmity against the Republicans; a pretty use of a 
Christian altar! This scene is laid in 1790,—when his father, it is 
added, was an emigré ; in 1790 there were no emigrés. Prince Polignac’s 
mother never was in Great Britain. The Times says—‘* The lady who 
accompanied Charles the Tenth to England, and who died here, had a 
name bearing some distant resemblance to that of Polignac; hence, pro« 
bably, the mistake.” 


AMERICAN DUELLING.—Two persons named Jefferies and Smith, 
both Doctors, are said to have murdered each other,tin a duel in Louisi- 
ana, on the 17th of June, in a very cool and very gentlemanlike manner. 
They fired one shot without effect ; their pistols were then relvaded ; 
and on the next fire, Dr. Smith had his right arm broken. This caused 
alittle delay. When Dr. Smith had recovered from the exhaustion, the 
pistols were again loaded, and Dr. Jefferies was shot through the thigh. 
This led to a second pause. In the last round, the parties fired at six 
paces, and both were shot through the body.“ Smith died immediately, 
and Jefferies after an interval of four hours. The latter, when informed 
that his antagonist was dead, expressed his willingness to die. When a 
man has a pistol bullet through his liver, death is a sort of will-ye nill- 
ye consequence. The Richmond Compiler doubts the whole affair, be- 
cause of its horribility: we doubt it for another reason—it reads too 
smoothly—the catastrophe is too nicely worked up. First, we have fire, 
and no hit; then, Dr. J. hits Dr.S.; then, Dr. S. hits Dr. J.; then 
Dr. J. and Dr. S. hit one another. All this smells more of dramatic 
effect than horribility. What were the seconds about ? What ure the laws 
about ? 

INJECTION OF WARM WATER INTO THE VEINS, IN Hypnro- 
pHoBia.—C. D. atat. 31, of a strong constitution, was some time ago 
bitten by a dog in the right foot; no attention was paid to the wound, 
which speedily healed. The dog having disappeared immediately after 
the accident, it could not be ascertained whether it was affected with 
rabies or not. On the 15th of July, about six weeks after the infliction 
of the bite, D. felt slightly indisposed, and complained of stiffness along 
the back ; on the 16th and 17th he seemed to labour under great mental 
depression, and on the 18th became restless, and so agitated that it was 
feared he would become delirious ; he was bled, had leeches to the neck, 
and was ordered mucilaginous potions, which he took with some re« 
luctance. Having been brought to the Hotel Dieu, on the 18th, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, he was soon afterwards seized with convule 
sions, and all the symptoms of hydrophobia; he violently pushed back 
all fluids and bright bodies, and struck at the persons around him, so 
that it was necessary to confine him with a strait-waistcoat. He talked 
much about his having been bitten by a dog, and earnestly entreated 
those who came near him tokillhim. At half-past ten he began to 
spit around him. The secretion of saliva was very abundant, and con- 
tinued to be so till the last moment of his life. It was white, viscous, 
and spumous. He used much effort to throw it off, and it frequently ram 
over his chin. He was also frequently seized with sittkness and nausea, 
but without vomiting. MM. Petit, Caillard, and Bally, decided on the 
injection of warm water into the veins, and the operation was performed 
at eleven o’clock by B. Sanson. About a pint of blood was previously 
taken, and between seven and eight ounces of warm water were injected. 
No accident took place during the operation, and the patient appeared to 
be somewhat more calm immediately after it. This improvement was, 
however, transitory; the convulsions speedily returned, and he died 
about three o’clock, without much struggle.—Lancet. 





MRS. WHITE’S INQUEST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

5, Judd Street, Brunswick Square, 20th August, 1830. 
Srr,——In your paper ‘of last week, you gave a brief report of the pro- 
ceedings at the inquest, held the 12th of the present month, on the body 
of the late Mrs. White. I there observed that my name was connected 
with an erroneous statement, that the deceased ‘+ died of apoplexy, com 
bined with organic disease of the heart.” The fact is, I distinctly said, 
that, as an anatomical inspection of the body was not permitted, I could 
not speak positively as to the cause of death; but that it might have 
been occasioned by either.of the two circumstances you mention; the — 

latter being the mest probable. By publishing, as my evidence, that 

Mrs. White lost. her life from two perfectly distinct diseases, you make 
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“me answerable for an absurdity of which I was not guilty. I am the 
more anxious to have this mistake rectified, because medical men of emi- 
nence, relying on the reports of newspapers, have not scrupled publicly 
to censure their less distinguished brethren, for opinions which, perhaps, 
they never delivered. As your journal is deservedly esteemed for its 
correctness, and, therefore, likely to be referred to as an authority, I 
shall feel obliged by your noticing the subject as early as possible. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM CRUMP. 
{We abridged the account of the inquest from another paper. No- 
thing can be clearer than Mr. Crump’s explanation: we are quite sa- 
tisfied that the inaccuracy does not attach to him.——-EpD.] 





THE PRESS. 
PUNISHMENT OF THE LATE MINISTERS OF FRANCE, 

StTanparp—The Chamber of Deputies is engaged with the prelimi- 
nary proceedings of an impeachment of the late French Ministers. These 
men deserve punishment, but we think that France will best consult 
her own honour and happiness by inflicting it with moderation. From 
the spirit of some of the denunciations pronounced against the delin- 
quents, it seems that it is wished in some quarters to take their lives. 
We hope that the majority of the French people entertain more prudent 
as well as more humane views. We confess that we always suspect 
something more than the abstract love of justice—something of the 
thirst of blood too predominant in man’s unconverted nature, when 
we hear the necessity of sanguinary laws and exemplary executions, 
clamoured for, and the same whether the miserable victim marked 
for destruction be a statesman or a maker of forged bank notes. This, 
it ought not to be concealed, is a passion in ordinary times too easily 
raised ; and in times of great excitement there is much danger that (if 
it be indulged) it will become the master passion. A populace in action 
is like some of the domestic animals which, naturally mild and harmless, 
and formidable only by their strengthand bulk, aresaid to become savage, 
malignant, and even furiously mad by the taste of blood. Paris has 
had bitter experience of the crimes to which a rabble once fleshed in 
vindictive slaughter can be driven; and it behoves those who now ex- 
ercise authority in that city, to beware how they will set an example 
that may be followed up by a repetition of the dreadful scenes of 1793. 
We say nothing of the effect which a sanguinary course pursued towards 
the miserable misadvisers of Charles X. would have among foreigners— 
it is more respectful to leave this view of the matter to suggest itself to 
the French than for a stranger to present it; but we would seriously 
submit the consideration—what will be gained by quenching the wretched 
lives of half a dozen ruined men, to compensate the stain which the un- 
necessary shedding of one drop of blood must always affix? The ne- 
cessity of example can scarcely be pleaded ; the case for the influence 
of such examples will not arise for a century, and if it should arise, the 
force of such influence must be very doubtful. Men who will not be 
deterred from imitating the conduct of the Polignac administration by 
the probability of failure, of disgrace, and of utter ruin, will not be de- 
terred though the danger of death be added. The French people have 
shown that such failure, such disgrace, and such ruin must await him 
who makes any attempt upon their liberties; and having done this, 
they have provided a check upon future ministers, which may well permit 
them to dispense with guillotine and gibbets. But how then are these 
men to be punished ?—We think the occasion suggests the mode. Let 
their property be confiscated, and applied, as it ought to be, tothe relief 
of those who have been wounded, and to the support of the families of 
those who have fallen in resisting their atrocious attempt upon the 
liberties of their fellow-subjects. We would not, were we Frenchmen, 
even exile them from France: their presence in poverty, in obscurity, 
and disgrace, would afford an admonitory example to public men worth 
more than the recollection of a thousand executions. 


EXPENSE OF ELECTIONS. 


GLonE—Why have the expenses of elections hitherto been enormous ? 
Only because the electors are so little sensible of what is due to their 
own character, as to make an election an occasion for revelling at the 
expense of the candidates—or, to take the mildest form of the abuse, 
have always thrown on the candidates the expense which they them- 
selves ought to bear. The man who, under such circumstances, is their 

St representative, is he who can best defray the prodigal expense 
which their degradation requires of him. This degradation is occasioned, 
we shall be told, by the system. But so is every other phenomenon 
We witness in the administration of the government and the state of 
the people. If we admit “the system” to be an excuse for the degrada- 
tion of electors, it is equally true that the degradation of the electors, 
while it continues, renders the amendment of the system impossible. 
How is our political system to be improved but through the efforts of 
those who live under it? Exhortations to the electors are the more useful 
at this moment because symptoms of reform are already visible among 
them in Many counties. ‘The people of Devonshire are said to have 
behaved in a very honourable manner in the conduct of the recent elec- 
tion. But those who have shown the first examples of decency and 
honour are deprived of their due praise if we do not speak in plain terms 
of the beastly indifference of those to whom the expense of elections in 
other counties is mainly owing. Mob-syeophancy, as Mr. Coleridge calls 
it, is very agreeable to the flatterers and the flattered. It is very 
pleasant to the people to talk to them of their rights; but it would be, 
generally, quite as useful to talk to them of their duties. We sometimes 
ear It asserted, when it is proposed to check the Government by the 
intervention of Parliament, that the Ministry is less corrupt than the 
House of Commons. It might be said, with as much truth, that the 

ouse of Commons is less corrupt, or less indifferent to the public in- 
terests, than those who elect it. Until the mass of electors throughout 

ngland, in those places, at least, where the right of voting is lodged in 
Considerable bodies of men, shall follow or outrun the examples which 

ave been set to them—until they shall deem it disgraceful to put can- 
didates to any expense, and shall, in consequence, choose their Repre- 
Sentatives, and not be chosen or bought by them, we shall not see any 
reform in the constitution of Parliament, and any improvement in the 
administration of the public affairs must be derived, not from the sense 
or virtue of the people, but from that of the Government itself, 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


Srecrator Orricz, SaturpAy Two o’CLock. 

A Government Steamer has been ordered to proceed to Spithead, for the 
purpose of accompanying Cuartes the Tenth to Lulworth, in Dorset- 
shire. This is the retreat fixed on by himself during his temporary re- 
sidence in the country. The ex-King and his family are permitted to 
land, and to remain here, merely as private individuals. In this ar- 
rangement they concur. We do not know what is the law with respect 
of persons who visit our shores as Sovereigns, nor whether there be any 
law applicable to such a case, By our Alien law, as last settled, an in« 
dividual cannot be prevented from landing, or from residing as long as 
he pleases. Jesuits only are excepted. Such of the King’s suit as belong 
to that order, must have special permission, and it can only be granted 
for six months, SOPs 

A French express is in town, but we have not time to wait for its con- 
tents; we expect nothing important. 








The German papers, received to-day, on authority of ship arrivals at 
Leghorn, describe the condition of the French at Algiers as very preca- 
rious, and the boldness of the natives as daily increasing. We “suspect 
these are but echoes of the letters already received, and to which we 
have elsewhere alluded. ; 





THE MONEY MARKET, 

Stock EXCHANGE, Fripay Evenine.—This has been on the whole a very tran- 
quil week, considering the near approach of the settling-day, the great fluctuations 
which have occurred since the opening of the account, and the still doubtful aspect 
of Foreign politics. 

At the close of last Saturday’s Market, the price of Consols was steady at 91§ 
to %; and remained with a slight variation at that rate until Wednesday, when it 
declined to 914, on the news of a fall inthe French Funds. 'This morning the open- 
ing price was 9]4; and from that point a gradual improvement took place, and we 
are now returned to the closing price of last week, viz. 91$ to 3. The Octoberace 
count is now open, and the price for that term.is91Z; showing a continuation, as it 
is called, or rate of interest, of 3-16, or about 14 per cent. per annum, for money. 
This rate proves several facts; viz. an abundance of money and scarcity of stock, 
which are certainly favourable indications in themselves; but it also proves the 
opinion of the dealers generally to be against the stability of the present high prices, 
seeing that they are ready to beg or borrow stock, but not to buyit. The Heavy 
Stocks have not recovered in the same degree as Consols; the New 3} per Cents 
being still at 1003 or §. Exchequer Bills and India Bonds are at nearly last week’s 
prices. 

In the Foreign Market, the great object of speculation is still the Spanish Cortes 
Stock , the price of which has crept gradually up to 233, the highest price of this 
year, or indeed for several years. ‘The expectation of some change in Spain, seems 
universal here ; and almost any change must improve the prospects of the recogni- 
tion of those Bonds. The price of the Cortes Bonds has advanced to 20 in Paris, 
where it is quoted without the coupons; while the rentes perpetuelles, the acknow- 
ledged debt of Spain, have fallen in a double or treble ratio, viz. to 47, having been 
not many months ago at 80. 

The South American Bonds wore also, for a day or two, an improving aspect, 
from the expectation that a political change in Spain might involve a recognition of 
those states by the mother country; but this has been counteracted by considerable 
sales of Bonds from the Continent, forced, as it should seem, by the state of the 
money markets here. 

Russian and Danish Bonds have been depressed by the same cause; the former 
having been done at 107%, although now at about 1083. Upon the whole, however, 
there was not much business in aught but Spanish, 

In the Share Market, there is nothing to remark ; the prices quoted last week are 
exactly those of the present. 

There has been little or no business in Greek Bonds this week, but the price is one 
per cent. lower, viz. 364 

SATURDAY, HALF PAST TWELvE.—Consols opened at 918, have been done at 


914, and are now 91§ %. ‘There is, however, very little business, and in the Foreign 
Market none, 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived.—None. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, August 17th, David Scott, Jackson, for Bengal, and 
Craigievar, Ray, for New South Wales; 20th, Neptune, Cumberlege, for Madras, 
and Abel Gower, Williams, for Mauritius. From Liyerpool, August 18th, Sicilian, 
Langley. for the Cape; 19th, Huddersfield, Matthewson, for Bombay. From Clyde, 
August 17th, Jean, Finlay, for Bombay. 

Spoken.—Lady Erst, from London to the Cape and Bengal, 29th June, 9 north 
22 west. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 29th ult. at Estburey, the Hon. Lady St. JouN, of a son. 

On the 18th inst. at Woolwich, the Lady of Captain SAuNnpErRs, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst. in Nottingham Place, the Lady of Coarues RicHARD POLE, 
Esq. of a son. 

On the 16th inst. at Clifton, near Bristol, the Hon. Mrs. CHARLES Irby, of a son. 

On the I/th inst. at Edinburgh, Lady Oswa.p, of Dunnikeir of a daughter. 

On the 12th inst. at Belle-vue Hall,!Brighton, the Lady of Dr. Byron, of a daughter, 

On the 12th inst. at his Lordship’s house, in the county of Dublin, the Viscountess 
DUNGARVAN, of a son. 

On the 16th inst, the Lady of Captain M‘Ciinrockx, of Waterloo Place, Derry, 
of a son, MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, St. GEORGE CAULFIELD, Esq. 
First Life Guards, to SUSAN, daughter of Lady Charlotte Crofton, and sister to the 
present Lord Crofton. 

On the 12th inst. at North Creek, Norfolk, J. T. GRAvER Browne, Esq. of Rey- 
mersstone Hall, Norfolk, to FRANCES, daughter of Archdeacon Bathurst, and grand- 
daughter to the Bishop of Norwich. 

On the i2th inst. at Tistington, Derbyshire, F. Wricut, Esq. of Lenton, Notting~ 
hamshire, to SELINA FITZHERBERT, eldest daughter of Sir H. Fitzherbert, Bart. of 
Tistington Hall. 

On the 17th inst. at St. James’s Church, the Rev. EpnwArp CHALONER OGLE, 
third son of the Rev. John Savile Ogle, of Kirkley, in the county of Northumberland, 
to Soru1a, youngest daughter of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. M.P. 

DEATHS, 

On the 10th inst. in Dublin, Captain Henry DALLAs, of his Majesty’s 37th Regt. 
eldest son of Sir George Dallas, Bart. in his 28th year, 

On the 15th inst. at Forest Place, Laytonstone, Joan Wricut UNWIN, Esq., one 
of His Majesty’s Coroners for the county of Middlesex, in his 58th year. 

On the 17th inst. at Kenwood, the Lady Cecit1A SARA Murray, daughter of 
the Earl of Mansfield, in her 17th year. 

On the 15th inst. at Townsend House, Regent’s Park, Major C, H. GLovenr, late 
35th Regiment Bengal Infantry, in his 44th year. 
On the [5th inst. universally regretted, the 

Dean of Killaloe, in his 69th year. 

On the 9th inst. at the Glebe House of Killermogh, in the Queen’s County, the 
Rev. Gzorce HAMILTON. 

At his house in Dublin, Hue Dick, Esq. late M.P. for the Borough of Maldon} 

In Lancaster Place, James, youngest son of the late Dr, Mitchell, 


Very Reverend ALLEN Morean, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.~ 


THE WORST EXAMPLE, 

Esszx—famous for calves and agues—has added to its distine- 
tions the exhibition of the nicest pattern of election deformities 
that the United Kingdoms have produced. The eye turns with 
disgust from the accounts of this contest, with its nonsensical vapid 
gossipings, miscalled speeches, its pointless reftections, and 
brutal personalities. The objects are as indifferent. as the means 
employed for them are offensive—what a question is it between 
Mr. Western, Colonel Tyrrett, or Mr. Wetiestey! And 
et it is a neck andneck race. The fact is pregnant with reflec- 
ion, that Mr, WeLLEszey steadily ran his immediate opponent 
within a few more than 200! Such favour has he found in the 
sight of the worthy freeholders of Essex. Now this circumstance 
would place two judgments in curious opposition. The Court of 
Chancery ruled that Mr. WELLESLEY was unfit to have the 
guardianship of his children; while a considerable proportion of 
the independent electors in the marshes of Essex account him 
sufficiently worthy to be intrusted with the care of their interests 
im Parliament. Lord Expow held him unfit for the conduct of 
the nursery; they whose talk is of bullocks esteem him qualified 
for a part in the Collective Wisdom. Lord Expon said, “ I can- 
not suffer him to educate ;’ upwards of two thousand Essex voters 
have thought him fit to legislate. ‘ He will corrupt his own boys,” 
argued Lord Expon; he shall assist in making laws for millions, 
said more.than a fourth of the constituency of Essex. He recom- 
mends “ playing Hell and Tommy” to his children, observed Lord 
Expon, with horror. We like playing Hell and Tommy with the 
pga of county candidates, thought the good folks of Essex. 
t is not for us to hold the scales between the judgments of the 
woolsack and the pastures or plough-lands. | Enough to say, we 
thought the decision flocci in argument, cruel in effect, and dan- 
gerous in example. The Essex two thousand seem to have 
thought so too; tor they would scarcely have given their repre- 
sentation to a man unworthy of the natural rights, and unfit for 
the care of his own offspring. But allowing that this cireumstance 
had no more weight than it was entitled to, and supposing that 
the good graziers and farmers exercised a sound judgment in re- 
fusing to be swayed by the authority of the late Lord Chancellor, 
——granting this, we yet seek in vain for the causes of favour which 
Mr, WE.LEstEy has found in the county, and the toleration of 
his balderdash on the hustings. An extreme wrong (and in our 
opinion he suffered one) does not make a right. An excessive 
measure of punishment does not restore the person to impecca- 
bility. Mr. Wrtiestey has doubtless, however, had the ad- 
vantage of an agreeable disappointment. The first consequence 
of seeing Old Nick, is, that when seen, he is remarked to be 
not so black as he-is painted; and provided he is civil, the next 
observation makes him as white as an angel. No one would sup- 
se, from the quotations of the Essex poll, that any especial ob- 
jection applied to Mr. WELLESLEY; but, as Peachum remarks, 

“ Gold is your true fuller’s earth, it takes out all stains.” 

It is, in melancholy truth, a degrading thing to see such a con- 
test as that which has distinguished Essex. Mr. WesTERN is a 
good sort of man, as the phrase goes, and as it implies; a sort of 
man fit to pass through life respectably without undertaking any 
duties beyond the care ofhis private estate,—a good friend, a good 
neighbour, a good father, a good son, a good uncle, a good cou- 
sin, a good great-uncle, a good cousin-german, @ good great-great 
uncle,—and a good cousin once or even twice removed, and only 
an insufficient member of Parliament. How many relations of 

oodness Colonel TyreLt may fulfil we do not happen to know ; 

ut we have evidence that he is not a good disputant; and it 
seems plain enough that neither nature nor education has prepared 
him to say yes or mo on questions of any considerable moment or 
intricacy. Mr. Wetiesiey's part has not been deficient in 
smartness, but of what a quality, and enlivening what a train of 
remark! He has climbed up the genealogical tree, and pelted the 

eople with sixty rounds of his ancestors. He has_ identified 
himself with all the WELtEsLEYs except himself. We forgot 
another exception—after he had amused his hearers for some time 
with the dry fruit of the family pedigree, a wag in the mob called out, 
*¢ Why don't you tell us something about your mother, by way of 
achange.” This sort of stuff has been tedious enough, but laud- 
able compared with the childish or savage personalities. All the 
days have produced discussions of similar quality ; and in noticing 
the brawl of the tenth day, we only take that immediately before 
us. Here is something “ pretty and spicey "— 

He could not agree that the Colonel was a man of talent: for his own 
part he could see none of it: on the contrary, he had shown an ignorance 
of history and other things which he would not say would have disgraced 
his son that stood by his side, but which would have disgraced his child 
of eight years old. (Great uproar, anda cry of “Is not that personal ?”’) 
He said that the gallant Colonel had shewn such gross ignorance as would be 
a disgrace to any body; and let who would deny it. (Uprear.) 

Colonel Tyrell said that he denied it; and he did think that what Mr, 
‘Wellesley said was personal to him. 

Mr, Wellesley—Very well; then the gallant Colonel knew where to find 
him. He should however, repeat, that he had shown the greatest igno- 
rance in all historical matters. He meant nothing offensive to the gallant 
Colonel personally ; but as he had put himself forward as apublic man in 
opposition, he contended that he hada right to expose his blunders, and. 
to pull him to pieces if he could; andso he would. Now he would point 
out instances. The gallant Colonel had said to them that he had a legiti- 
mate right, which he subsequently changed to a legitimate pretension, to 

epresent them : now he meant to say, that such anassertion was contrary 
to the spirit of the law and the constitution, and he defied any lawyer to 
get up and contradict him, The gallant Colonel then told them, that he 
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derived that pretension from an ancestor of his having sat in Parliament 

“in the _ of Charles II.; but this he afterwards changed to his being 
ithe Sheriff of the county at that period ; but that office, during the reigns 
of Charles and James, was always named for the purpose of forwarding 
the views of the Crown; and therefore no man in his senses would think 
of deriving either right or pretensions from that source. 

Upon such slight grounds was a gross insult founded, and fol- 
lowed up by a bullying allusion to the arbitrament of pistols. A 
says to B, ‘ You are disgracefully ignorant; and.if you think it 
personal to be publicly called disgracefully ignorant, I am quite 
ready to shoot you.” In what a state is the society which suffers 
these outrages ! Colonel Tyrzxt's rejoinder has a very naive, but 
not equally decisive defence to the charge of ignorance ; and con- 
cludes with a folly in strict keeping with the provocation. 

Colonel Tyrell said, that with regard to his ignorance of history, the 
mistake between his ancestor being Member and Sheriff in Charles’s time 
was a mere lapsus—he had announced it as such at the time—and told the 
honourable candidate that he was welcome to make what use of the lapsus 
he pleased. But if he were really so ignorant as the honourable candidate 
would make out, what a gross state the country must be in also to have 
placed him in such a situation on the poll. Many of the observations 
which the honourable gentleman had addressed, had certainly, in his 
opinion, savoured of personality; but as he (Mr. Wellesley) had stated 
that he did not wish to insult him personally, he was the more willing to 
bear with it: if anything else was intended. however, he begged to inform 
the honourable candidate he also was to be found at Boreham House. 

Boreham House indeed! They are all to be found at Borehant 
House. They have bored us out of all patience; and now they 
would threaten to improve the matter, by calling in pistol bores 
after they have exhausted their own natural lead. We hate and 
despise these public bravadoes, and will never fail to notice them, 
that the common sentiment may mark the braggart outrage with 
the befitting displeasure. Colonel TyreLL seems to have been 
provoked, but he should have told his opponent to look for him in 
the Bovum House in Westminster, where ample opportunities 
will occur for determining the question of ignorance, and by an 
assembly which well knows what ignorance is—which is conspi- 
cuously at home in the thing, and knows the taste of it as well as 
Mrs. Hardcastle knew the taste of the family horse-pond. 

It should be an understood maxim of society, that a man who 
publicly passes an affront to another, has the disposition to insult, 
and not the disposition to abide the consequences, which the wit- 
nesses are sure to prevent. A retorted defiance under such cir- 
cumstances is next in unworthiness to the provocation, for it 1s 
** sound and fury signifying nothing.” 





ADVICE TO MR. BROUGHAM. 

Mr. Brovena, in his speech to his constituents on the first day 
of the election, came under certain pledges (he has reiterated them 
in other speeches and documents) with respect to his future Par- 
liamentary conduct. The first of these was a pledge to oppose 
all Monopolies, and zominatim the East India monopoly and 
the Corn Laws; the second was a pledge to prosecute to its an- 
nihilation the system of Slavery in the West Indies; the third was 
to advocate Parliamentary Reform. His ideas.on Parliamentary 
Reform were detailed in his speech at Leeds on the 27th of last 
month: he would give a vote to all inhabited householders, and 
he is opposed to non-resident voters and to the ballot. On each 
of these three pledges we shall say a very few words. It is almost 
unnecessary to premise, that our purpose is most friendly towards 
the eminent man to whom our observations are addressed. The 
most attached of his personal friends does not admire his great 
talents and real worth more sincerely than we do, though he may 
be better able to appreciate them. But, influenced as we are by 
sentiments of the utmost respect towards Mr. BroucHam, we 
shall yet do our duty honestly by him, and by the public, to which 
he now belongs by a higher and more powerful title than bound 
him to its service when he sat in the councils of the nation as 
the nominee of a Whig nobleman. 

We shall dispose of Mr. Broucuam's second pledge first, and 
very briefly. It is acknowledged on all hands, that Slavery is a 
great evil, and that it ought to be abated. That we have always 
avoided declamation on this topic, will, we ‘trust, be attributed to 
the obvious reason—our contempt of its facility, not diminished 
by our opinion of its inutility. To enter ona proof for the pur- 
pose of showing that free limbs are preferable to manacled, ap- 
pears to us more like an insult which an audience of common 
sense would feel called on to repel, than an argument to which 
they would be inclined to listen. The question now is, not whe- 
ther slavery ought to be perpetuated, but how it is to be terml- 
nated. The sturdiest advocates for emancipation (we need only 
mention Mr. Fowe1rt Buxton) admit that it must be accompa- 
nied by compensation. They allow that, though the planter has 
no right but the right of power over his black, he has the ng 
of law of his white brethren. The emancipation of the children 
is opposed by a practical difficulty of precisely the same kind as 
the emancipation of the fathers and mothers—how are they to 
be reared when free? Let Mr. BrowGnam devise a plan by 
which these difficulties may be obviated, and his work is at an end ; 
let him attempt to accomplish his object without such a plan, and 
his failure is inevitable. aye t 

On the injurious effects of all Monopolies, it is unnecessary to 
say gne word. Perhaps.a nice. investigation would show, that of 
almost every case they are as injurious to those that possess the 
as they are to the public, against whose interests they are main- 
tained. That the Corn-Laws—the Bread Monopoly—is of this 
character, it needed not the confession of practical agriculturists 
to convince us; still, that of Mr, Coxz, one of the greatest agri- 
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culturists in England, quoted by Mr. Broueuam on the occasion 
when the pledges we are considering were entered into, is not un- 
important. We believe that 4 similar opinion is entertained by 
many partners of the East India Monopoly. That monopoly is not 
indeed supported by the Company properly so called—the Com- 
pany are the shareholders—it is supported by the thousand and 
one sinecurists and overpaid labourers of the Company. We shall 
advert by and by to the manner in which Mr. BRouGHAM must, 
if he would triumph over them, carry on the war against those 
pickers of the people’s purse; but we must say one word of a 
species of monopoly which is every whit as injurious as if it were 
hedged round by charters. We mean the monopoly which a tax on 
any description of manufacture creates in favour of the overgrown 
capitalist. The operation of the Landlords’ and of the East India 
Company's exclusive privileges is limited to corn and tea, but the 
monopoly which taxation confers on capital extends to all things. 
We shall mention but one instance—the monopoly of the Press— 
which is a consequent of the taxes, disgraceful to a free and enlight- 
ened country, under which itlabours. People.are apt to talk about 
censorships with by great horror; and in England, where cen- 
sorships are out of the question, we hear much of the law of libel, 
and of ex-officio informations, and the long array of measures by 
which the press may be assailed. In our opinion, all these mat- 
ters sink into insignificance compared with the burdens to which 
the press is subjected. Those burdens, which render the establish- 
ment of a respectable journal impossible to any man who is 
not prepared to risk a fortune in the experiment, are now the 
grand source of the venality and ignorance of which daily, weekly, 
and continual complaint is made, and for which no man offers a 
remedy, And it is this press monopoly which helps to perpetuate 
all the rest. Let Mr. BroucHam look over the file of the London 
journals for the last six months, and mark how many have as- 
sailed the East India monopoly—and was there ever so palpable an 
object of attack ?—Of the Daily newspapers, so far as we recol- 
lect, only one; of the Weekly, two or three. And why? It is 
a monopoly which plunders the community at large, and the com- 
munity at large cannot afford to buy newspapers. We believe 
Mr. Brovenam will succeed against the monopoly of tea; we 
hope he will succeed against the monopoly of bread; but if he 
will single it eut for undivided attack, we are sure he will suc- 
ceed against the monopoly of intelligence, which is more scan- 
dalous than either. Let him assail the newspaper tax, with a view 
not to reduction, but annihilation—(t is small, and can be easily 
spared; it is unprincipled, and ought to be abolished)—let him 
assail it with all those wonderful powers of r€asoning and invec- 
tive that he possesses—let him bend his endeavours but for half a 
session, not to the emancipation of black men’s limbs, but to the 
freeing of white men's understandings—and he will accomplish a 
work great in itself, and in its consequences far greater than any 
to which he has yet directed his attention. Let him give every 
Englishman his threepenny newspaper, and with such a coadjutor 
he will soon accomplish all that he desires. The intellect of the 
country requires this at the hands of the founder of her institu. 
tions for the diffusion of knowledge. 

On the question of Parliamentary Reform, Mr. Brovueuam has 
still something to learn. He must reconsider his objections to the 
vote by ballot. Science disowns them; practical experience re- 
futes them. Taking society as it is (and we must take it as it is, 
if we mean to to make it better), the ballot is essential: the rest 
is matter of detail. The elective qualification may include many, 
or it may include few ; but many or few, they must have the means of 
giving their votes without fear. Mr. BroveHam talks at one 
time ofthe ballot, that it conceals no one, at another that it makes 
a man’s whole life a lie. This contradictory view of the same pro- 
cess—this assertion that it is ineffectual and effectual at the same 
moment—shows that his judgment of it has been formed without 
care. The cases of France and of America are “ confirmation strong 
as holy writ” of the practical value of the ballot. The example of 
the latter shows, that by no extension of the franchise is it safely to 
be dispensed with; of the former, that by no contraction can its 
efficacy be destroyed. Will Mr. Brovcuam for a moment con- 
tend, that without the ballot such a Chamber of Deputies as that 
which now sits in France could have been assembled? Yet 
what the King, the Ministers, and the Prefects are in France, but 
ten times more powerful, because ten times more numerous, is the 
titled and wealthy aristocracy of England. Mr. Brovenam 
knows the inference, and we need not press the point: he has 
taken up a false position, from which he must retreat, and the 
sooner the better for his own honour. 

We have spoken of the what of Mr. Broucuam's pledges; we 
must add a word ofthe how. Hitherto Mr. BroucHam’s attend- 
ance in the House has not been so punctual as it was desirable, 
We learn from Corr's Statement of the Votes, that of fifty divi- 
sions on important questions discussed in the last four-years Par- 
liament—including those on the Catholic Disabilities and the Test 

aws, his favourite subjects—Mr. BroveHam was present 
only at twenty-four; in twenty-six of those important 
divisions he was not counted. We mention this not in 
censure. We do not pretend to know what justification 
his absence might receive from the necessities of his private 
business. _ But the future must.be more. carefully attended to, 
even if private business should now and then be postponed. Mr. 
4 ROUGHAM is honourably proud of the station he now holds. It 
is the highest reward ever pois by the public to political talent. 
He views it in the way in which a true philosopher and patriot 





must ever view such a noble distinctionas arming him “ with an 
extraordinary and vast accession of power to serve the people of 
England.” But we may confidently announce to Mr. BroveHam 
yet greater honours than the spontaneous suffrage of the county 
of York. If he seek to redeem his pledges, wisely and tempe- 
rately, but vigorously and uncompromisingly at the same time, he 
will earn not the suffrages of a county, but of a kingdom. At 
present there are more eyes directed towards him than any other 
man in Britain,—a few for evil, very many for good, none. from 
indifference. How is he to fix them? By unrelaxing persever- 
ance. He must never be absent from his post; he must never 
slumber at it. Let Mr. BroveHam look to what mere persever- 
ance has done in the case of the member for Middlesex. If 
that shrewd and honest and indefatigable gentleman had possessed 
the eloquence of Mr. BrougHam, what might he not have 
effected ? 

There is an error, equally injurious with desultory attendance 
—the error of desultory and isolated attack. Mr. BroucHam 
is not free from this capital fault. The House of Commons, 
like the community which it in part represents, has a vis inertia 
in it which the vigour of Hercules would not overcome by a single 
effort. He who would put the sluggish mass in motion, must do 
so by repeated impulsions. We hope that Mr. Brovexam will 
not cumber himself with many things, but that, selecting the one 
thing that is needful, he will press it on the House from night to 
night, and from week to week, in season and out of season, till he 
compel attention and redress, if not for the justice of his cause, at 
least for his much importunity. We have no objection to long 
speeches when they are good, and Mr. BrouaHam's speeches are 
almost always good; but we would rather have two sentences 
once a night, than two hundred once a month. 

Mr. BroveHAm must not only study regularity of attendance 
and unity of aim; he must also endeavour after combination of 
purpose. He is placed in the rank of general, and the qualities of 
general will be required of him. He is not to lead on every bri- 
gade; but no brigade or detachment ought to lack his cooperation, 
and his support when needed. 

He sometimes takes up ground from which a very small 
antagonist can compel him to retreat. This hastiness of ad- 
vance is not of much consequence in a man of inferior note, 
but it is greatly detrimental to a Parliamentary leader. There 
are prejudices of the understanding, as well as of the will; and 
men of quick conception are specially liable to fall into them. 
They take a hasty glance of a complicated subject, comprehend it 
under one of its relations, and refuse until compelled to view 
it in any other. Such is -the prejudice entertained by Mr. 
Broveuam respecting ballot. We have no doubt that, now he is 
free from all party trammels, and has no monitor but his own ex- 
cellent understanding to control him, he willbe most cautious how 
he assumes a position which admits of being turned. To be com- 
pelled to give back even a single step, is always injurious ; and he 
who advances one step without consideration, must give back, 
unless his opponent be still more inconsiderate than himself. 

Here, then, are the points to which Mr. BroueHam must at- 
tend, if-he would carry all or any of the objects which he has ho- 
nestly proposed to himself He must attend closely—we should 
say constantly—certainly no debate or division should behold him 
absent ; his.efforts must be unrelaxed by success or failure; his 
object must be single and practical ; he must study combination 
of movement; and his advances must be made considerately and 
securely. 

One word on two other subjects, which will necessarily, though 
not peculiarly, occupy much of Mr. BroucHaAm’s attention in Par- 
liament,—Reduction of the Expenditure, and Reformation of the 
Law Courts. It is needless to say that every honest member of 
Parliament must be an advocate for the first. Every sixpence 
that is levied from the public unless for the public necessities, is ag 
much an act of robbery in a court of morality, as a sixpence 
picked out of the pocket of a passenger is at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions. The reformation of the law courts is part and parcel of Mr. 
Broveuam's nature, and already isit begun. But we need hardly 
repeat the old observation, that all attempts to purify the stream 
must be unavailing while the fountain is troubled; that before we 
can wisely dispense law, we must have wise laws to dispense; 
and that wise laws, by natural consequence, ask wise law-makers. 
Men must not, in England more than in Palestine, look for grapes 
from thistles. To conclude, we wish Mr. BrovaHam good speed 
in his honourable career. We shall watch his course with no 
small interest; record his success, if he succeed, with gratitude, 
and his failure, if he fail, without malignity. 





NAMES. 
*€ Call every thing by its right name.”—Mrs. HAMILTON ; fourth Rule. 


WE have, like our contemporaries, designated the late changes in 
France a revolution, but they were, in fact, no revolution at all. 
The King would have produced a revolution, for his object was to 
remodel the whole machinery of government; but the people 
fought not to change, but to preserve from change. In this respect 
the late extrusion of the elder branch, differs essentially from the 
extrusion of the whole of the Bourbon family in 1793, , Then, the. 
nation fought for conquest ; the fight of the Three Days was.a fight 
for maintenance of possession. This consideration not only ren- 


ders the case of the French wholly inapplicable to the case of the 
English Reformers, with which some thinking and some unthink- 
ing men would confound it, (for the English Reformers ask for q 
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new thing—the French.only. asked to keep the old,) but it renders 
“the recognition of the existing French Government a matter of 
facility to all the allies of the last. The treaties of one nation with 
another are not personal to the Kings of those nations ; and 
where the framework of the constitution and of the laws remains 
untouched, the removal of a family or of a dynasty for incapacity 
or wickedness, ought no more to disturb the peaceful relations 
formerly entered into, than ought the removal of an individual by 
any of the common accidents of humanity. 





WHAT WOULD THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND DO? 


Mr. Warsurron put this question at the meeting in the London 
Tavern on Tuesday; and he answered it by another: if the King 
of England should dissolve Parliament before it met—if the King 
of England should attempt to establish a censorship, or abolish 
the liberty of the press—would not the people of England rise like 
the French in the cause of liberty? And all the assembly said 
Amen! Now we are very much disposed to question John Bull's 
readiness to take arms in defence of liberty at all, and more espe- 
cially were it attacked inthe way Mr. WARBURTON supposes. 

Let us suppose, in the first place, that Mr. Gzorgz CoLMAN 
the younger, or the editor of the Post or John Bull, or any other 
individual equally competent, were appointed to supervise our ar- 
ticles before they saw the light—to strike out a word here, an in- 
ference there, an irritating fact (which even we, mild as we are, 
and calm to boot, sometimes indulge in) in a third place: Mr. 
Warsvrron’s argument is, that forthwith we should have a mus- 
ter of fists and sticks and rusty muskets in Wellington Street, five 
hundred strong, determined to maintain the unshorn honours of 
the Specraror, or to perish in the attempt. What our numerous 
and good friends the public would do in case of an open and direct 
attack, we do not pretend to say; but if we may judge from their 
conduct when the attack is covert and indirect, we should be in- 
clined to conclude that were Sir Ropert Pret to issue an ordi- 
nance for our suppression to-morrow, we should be left to fight 
our own battles, as we have been hitherto. In what way do the 
public behave when an Attorney-General, or any other prosecutor 

ublic or private, enters the lists with that all-beloved engine of 
Eberty the press, an assault upon which would, we are told, be 
felt so keenly? How many defenders does the ark of England's 
safety find among the twelve good men and true that are ever and 
anon selected to investigate its little aberrations? When people 
go down theStrand, and gapeto the deserted abode of the Morn- 
ang Journal, they are exceedingly apt to maledicate the name of 
Sir James Scar.ert. Had he no companions in his attack on 
the champion of Toryism? Where was the John Bull Jury, which 
were so impatient to condemn, that they exclaimed, in the midst 
of ALEXANDER’s speech, they had heard enough? No, no; it 
will not be a censorship of the press that will arm again the vo- 
lunteers of England, or call forth the — of St. Giles’s for 
any other purpose than the picking of pockets or plundering of 
shops. 

But if Englishmen would not arm against a censorship, much 
less would they arm against the rest of Cuaruzs's plans. Has 
Mr. Warsurron reflected on their nature? Does he not see, 
that though they were plans for the contraction of the elective 
franchise in France, they would go to extend it most widely in 
England? We are accustomed to talk about the direct taxes of 
France, but we forget that there every description of rate is paid 
by Government. The direct tax includes them all. The qualifi- 
cation of CHARLEs’s ordinance was three hundred frances, or 127. 
Now just conceive a proclamation, issued by King Wiiu1am the 
Fourth, say on the 25th of next July, ordering that every man 
who pays twelve pounds per annum of poor-rates, church-rates, 
atch cates, tithes, or taxes, should in future have a vote fora 
member of Parliament,—conceive such a proclamation to be made, 
it would in one instant sweep away all the rotten boroughs in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland ; it would annihilate all the close 
corporations, abolish all distinctions of holding, and make every 
man, in fact, who rented a house or a piece of land to the amount 
of 307. per annum a voter, and a voter by ballot into the bargain. 
Does Mr. Warsurron really imagine that all England would rise 
in arms against such a proclamation? Why, we talk of our 
Sailor King, and our Popular King, and by and by we may per- 
haps speak of our Citizen King, as the French do; but were 
he to make a regulation of such a kind, instead of running to 
meet him, and throwing our caps in the air at his approach, and 
strewing roses and daffodils under his horses’ feet, we verily be- 
lieve we should be tempted to deify and enshrine him at once, 
Instead of pouring incense over his remains, we should be for 
locating him in Westminster Abbey while living. The honour- 
able and worshipful proprietors of the Gattons and the Old 
Sarums, the Westburies, the Aldboroughs, the Knaresboroughs, 
the Maltons, the Newports, and the Newarks, and all the other 
arks of the aristocracy, might rise in rebellion at an attempt to 
cut such a huge half-moon, such a monstrous cantle, out of their 
fair privileges ;—tAey might battle against it; but trust John Bull, 
if he interfered, it would not be to join them. He might possibly 
look contentedly on while our small privileges, perhaps even while 
his own, were being put down; but though penalties might not 
stimulate him, rewards would infallibly do so. He would fight to 
get, as the French did in the first, whether he fought to keep 
or not, as they have done in the second revolution. 

And this leads us very naturally to notice an absurd calumny 
which has been ciroulated respecting the Duke of WeLLiInG@TON. 





We do not allude to his alleged approbation of: Prince Potrenac 


‘and his notable compeers, which has been ¢ontradicted by the 


Court Journal, the Courier, and the Times; ‘but to a rumour 
that the Duke, had his friend the French Minister succeeded in 
his plans, would not have cared to followthem up athome. Now 
this, we think, requires no contradiction. We may trust to the 
Duke's prudence as our best guarantee against so violent and 
illegal an extension of our privileges. There is no danger that he 
will cut off his nose to be revenged of his face, after so foolish a 
fashion. The fixing of a general qualification for all electors in 
town and in country, the vote by ballot, and in districts, limited, not 
by boundaries that reason never sanctioned or has long ceased to 
sanction, but by the number of qualified voters in each, may con- 
stitute an wra in our future history; but it will be, we suspect, 
a distant one. Long ere that vera arrives, the Duke and those 
who record his doings will rest from their labours, neither misled 
by the flattery of friends nor disturbed by the épposition of foes. 





THE DUKE OF ORLEANS FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. 
Tux following document, which at the present moment is a curi- 
osity in its way, has heen pointed out to us by a friend, who took 
the trouble to copy it from an old newspaper. 

At the time of the second Restoration, and for some time be- 
fore, there was. a party in France, (and had it spoken earlier and 
more boldly, it might have carried its point) which strongly urged 
that the Duke of OrLEANs and not Louis the Eighteenth should 
fillthe throne. The Duke does not appear in any way to have en- 
couraged this party ; but its machinations exposed him neverthe- 
less to the dislike of the reigning house, which was pretty impar- 
tially extended to him and his family as long as they remained in 
France. The disclaimer of the Duke, however honourable to 
himself then, fell short of its object. It put down the party, but 
it did not conciliate the King. The document was published here 
on the 22d of June 1815. It is addressed to the French nation. 

‘* Frenchmen—I am under the necessity of breaking the silence I had 
imposed on myself, and since some have had the audacity to connect my 
name with guilty wishes and perfidious insinuations, my honour dictates 
to me, in the face of all Europe, a most solemn protest which my duties 
prescribe to me. 

“Frenchmen, they deceive, they mislead you; but those among you 
especially deceive themselves who arrogate the right of choosing another 
master, and who outrage by seditious hopes a prince, the most faithful 
subject of the King of France, Louis the Eighteenth. 

“The irrevocable principle of legitimacy is now the sole guarantee of 
peace in France and_Europe. Revolutions have only made its force and 
importance more strongly felt: consecrated by a warlike league, and bya 
pacific congress of all the princes, this principle will become the inva- 
riable rule of reigns and successions. 

“Yes, Frenchmen, I should be proud to govern you, but solely in the 
event of my being unfortunate enough to have my seat on the throne 
open to me by the extinction of an illustrious branch, I would see then 
only that I should also make known intentions far different perhaps from 
those which some ascribe to me, or which they choose to suggest to me. 

« Frenchmen, I address myself to none but a few misled men. Become 
yourselves again, and proclaim yourselves the faithful subjects of 


Louis the Eighteenth, and of his natural heirs with one of your princes 
and fellow citizens.” 


_ It is amusing to see the principle of legitimacy so strongly in- 
sisted on by Louis Puitip. There is, however, more apparent 
than real inconsistency between his language fifteen years ago and 


his language on Tuesday fortnight. “ Jn the absence of all public 
power,” said he on the latter occasion, “ the wishes of my fellow- 
citizens turned towards me.’ Legitimacy had in fact run the 
country—abiit, evasit, erupit. It was impossible to cling to that 
which could not longer uphold itself. The question was not, should 
the Duke of BorpEavx be supported ?—that was utterly impossible 
—but should ‘persons, property, rights, every thing that was most 
valuable and dear to men and to citizens, continue exposed to the 
most serious dangers.” Still it wanted not the Duke's example 
to prove the danger of declaring too sweepingly for general maxims, 
especially on so changeable a subject as politics. He could have 
said all that was necessary to exculpate himself, and have left 
legitimacy to look after its own interests. But it was the watch- 
word of the day, and he used it as the rest did. re 





WAR AGAINST MINISTERS—MANIFESTO OF 

THE OPPOSITION. , 
In the present state of the Ministry and the parties in Parlia- 
ment, we are disposed to ascribe importance to an article in the 
Number of the Edinburgh Review which has just appeared ; and 
we therefore hasten to lay the greater part of it before our readers. 
In fact, we consider it as tantamount to an open declaration of war 
against the Ministry. The text out of which the discourse grows, 
is asmart pamphlet, published towards the close of the last session, 
termed “The Country without a Government.” It will be seen 
that the article in the Review was written before the result of the 
elections was even guessed at. Had that result been known 
then as well as it is now, it would haye furnished a powerful topic 
on which to dilate. 

Our opinion of the Ministry has been repeatedly recorded. If 
they retain power, they must do one of two things—either jom to 
the Cabinet some clever, active, and popular men, and turn adrift 
the incurables that at present encumber it with help; or determine 
on bringing forward no measure but such as the good sense of 
country evidently and strongly demands, and trust for support to 
their enemies instead of their friends. In the one way, the Duke 
of WELLINGTON may still remain at the head of the Ministry; ™ 
the other, he may do the same, but his Ministry will evidently 10 
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that case be a Ministry of sufferance. We dislike all such set op- 
positions as the subjoined article seems to indicate; and they very 
seldom succeed, unless when opposed to a worthless Government. 

The manifesto is vigorously written—full of facts, and in its 
spirit carries us back to the palmy days of the old “ Blue and 
Yellow.” The Duke is evidently about to be put on his country, 
We wish him a good déliverance. 

THE MINISTRY AND THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

** Let us consider what has so far enabled the Duke of Wellington to 
perform so extraordinary a feat as to take and keep the government of 
this country, at a season of unexampled difficulty, and while all the ques- 
tions of civil policy, of which he is confessedly ignorant, have been in 
discussion. That he has no qualifications for the place into which acci- 
dent has thrust him, cannot be asserted by any candid observer. He has 
valuable qualities even as a statesman; he has firmness, sagacity, indus- 
try. Had he taken the Great Seal, as ignorant of equity as Sir John 
Copley was, in 1827, he would, we verily believe, have made himself a 
much better equity lawyer than Lord Lyndhurst can now pretend to be. 
His pride, if not his principles, would have made him ashamed of taking 
the emoluments of a high station, without at least attempting to qualify 
himself for performing its duties. But to pretend that the Duke of Wel- 
lington has the habits of debate, and the experience of civil affairs, or the 
political and general information necessary for him who would be first 
Minister of a great country, the affairs of which are so complicated as 
ours, and the business of which is to be transacted in popular assemblies, 
would be ridiculous. And to pretend to believe that he was chosen for 
his office on account of any such fitnesses for its duties, would be the 
grossest affectation. There are not three men, hardly three women, in 
the country, who seriously dream of any such thing. Why, then, was 
he selected for a place, to which all agree he had no claims from merit ? 
Nay, why did he consent to take a place in January 1828, which, in June 
1827, he had himself pronounced nothing but insanity could ever make 
him think of holding? The question is not difficult to answer. 

“« The late King was alarmed at the weakness of the Ministers, who, in 
the latter part of 1827, left him more than once without any Government, 
by the ill-placed diffidence of some, and the downright pusillanimity of 
others. He must have a Ministry; but he was resolved not to have those 
who alone could well administer the public affairs. A steady man at all 
events was wanted,—one who would not lose heart and run, the moment 
any difficulty came in his way. Such was the Duke of Wellington. His 
further reflections of six months had made him think either less highly of 
others, or less meanly of himself. He was the only man who had the 
nerves to undertake a task of vast magnitude, for which he was almost 
wholly unfit, and to risk the shame of a total failure, against which, 
should it befall him, he had to set the success of a long life in war, and 
the excuse of having been forced to take a place which nobody else was 
willing to face. It is plain, however, that his real qualification is to be 
found in the late King’s personal hatreds and caprices, which made it 
absolutely necessary to rule him with a steady hand, and at the same time 
to avoid forcing certain individuals upon his choice. 

“« A few months after the Duke became Minister, the ablest and most 
experienced part of his colleagues resigned; driven away, it is under- 
stood, by his domineering spirit, which makes all his coadjutors mere 
ciphers, except Sir R. Peel,—and leaves even him in a somewhat anoma- 
lous and not very explicable predicament. A Ministry was now exhibited 
to the astonished nation, and pretended to steer the state through all its 
difficulties at home and abroad, such as eye had not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor had it entered into the heart of stateman to conceive. A Field-mar- 
shal ruled over the Treasury—received deputations from the Bank on 
currency questions—the Stock Exchange on funding—Lloyd’s on trade— 
discussed questions of dockets and coquets with the Chairman of the 
Customs—the mysteries of the Hong with the Leadenhall Street sove- 
reigns, and the arcana of processand costs with the attorneys and the 
special pleaders. The Secretary at War, of course was a soldier; but the 
colonies were handed over to a Quartermaster-General, on whom de- 
volved the disposal of all questions touching slave evidence—the protect- 
ing duties on East and West India sugars—and the preparation of new 
codes for colonies stretching through every clime, and peopled by so 
many races, with such various habits and institutions, as it would affright 
Bentham himself even to think of giving laws to. To aid the board of 
general officers in their hopeful task, and to conciliate the Commons to 
their measures, a Chancellor of the Exchequer was appointed whom the 
House would not listen to; the foreign affairs were committed to a noble- 
man of Prince Metternich’s school, of whom the pamphlet before us 
speaks somewhat complimentarily when it describes him ‘as inheriting 
all Mr. Pitt’s insolence, with less than Mr. Addington’s capacity ;’ while 
Ireland and India, about to become the grand topics of parliamentary 
discussion, and whose affairs assuredly presented the most appalling diffi- 
culties, and required the most experienced heads and the most delicate 

hands, were intrusted to a frothy spouter, without temper or judgment, 
and a feeble translator of German poetry. 

“* Such was the Ministry of 1828, when the necessity of some great 
measure to prolong its existence for six months became manifest, and ob- 
tained for it the respite which even party will give when actuated by prin- 
ciple. The session of 1829 opened with the Catholic question. The 
Duke, and still more Sir Robert Peel, deserved the greatest possible praise 
for the manner of carrying through that great measure. One only regret 
remained; the personal feelings of the King in regard to Mr. O’Connell 
were consulted; and the gratification of his Majesty’s dislike occasioned 
much painful debate in Parliament, and a contested election in Ireland. 
The Opposition might well for themselves have resisted the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty shilling freeholders, which was annexed to the emanci- 
pation. It would have raised, instead of risking, their popularity—it 
would, moreover, have destroyed the Duke’s administration—but it would 
have endangered the Catholic question; and they nobly disdained to 
purchase, at such a price, any party triumph; and preferring real and 
patriotic, to apparent and passing consistency, they reluctantly supported 
One measure for the sake of the other. The Duke of Wellington never in 
his life betrayed a greater want of magnanimity towards an adversary, or 
Committed a more decided error, than when he avoided all due acknow- 
ledgment of such disinterested, such almost romantic, conduct. Not only 
did he so, but he ostentatiously discarded his new coadjutors. He had 
won the day by their help; he had been in their hands for life and for 
death ; he had found them incapable of taking the least advantage of 

ir Own power and his weakness ; and he chose the moment of victory 
to thank them for their past services, and pretty plainly to indicate that 
he had no further occasion for them. This courteous speech was fol- 
lowed up by acautious estrangement from them, and no little dispo- 
Sition to reunite with thése whom he had left, and whose hostility he 
had provoked. The mesg party, however, were not made of such 
plans or supple materials. He had plainly yet to learn the new trade 

had taken up. He fancied all men made of the same stuff with those 











courtly Tories whom every Minister may command, and can both surely 
reckon upon for friends while in office, and as surely for enemies when 
he resigns. -He now discovered that there are two classes of Tories— 
those who cannot quit their places,—and those who will not quit their 
principles, . To the former he owed his majorities in favour of that ques- 
tion which, up to half-past two of the clock on the fifth of February, 1829, 
they had strenuously resisted—and which they crowded the Bar of the 
Lords at that hour of that day, ready still to resist with might and main. 
When they found that the King’s speech was for emancipation, they 
might be somewhat startled: but they never hesitated or flinched, They 
went to their places, cheered the minister, applauded their old adversa- 
ries, and called aloud for Emancipation, instead of No Popery, as they had 
been doing all the rest of their lives, and as they were quite prepared 
to do that night also! The question was carried in the Commons by near 
two to one—where it had never been carried before but by some half- 
dozen of majority. In the Lords, where it had been uniformly defeated 
by two to one, it was carried by alarge majority. This astounding fact 
—this spectacle so cheering to the Duke, if not to the respecters of our 
parliamentary constitution,—seems to have intoxicated his Grace with 
the dream that he could now do as he pleased. But he found there was 
another kind of men, hitherto his supporters, henceforward his enemies. 
These complained, unjustly perhaps, of being betrayed in the change of 
policy, happily for the state, adopted under the pressure of imminent 
necessity ; but they complained, with less injustice, of having been de- 
ceived in the progress of the new policy. They recollected that the Soli- 
citor-General Tindal had suddenly abandoned the ground of his repeated 
canvass at Cambridge, and avowed that he should devote himself to the 
discovery of securities. They recollected that the Duke himself had told 
them, when Lord Colchester expressed his unabated alarm for the 
church, to wait till they saw the securities, and perhaps they might find 
no fault with the bill. They recollected that the Chancellor, once a stanch 
reformer, but who had become a leader of the Ultra-tories, had lectured 
long and loud on securities. What, then, was their astonishment to find 
the bill come from the hands of the soldier and his two lawyers, without 
the shadow of a shade of security in it, from the preamble to the close ! 
They said they had been duped once :—but it must be their own fault if 
the trick succeeded again. 

** Accordingly, those consistent and honest, though much mistaken 
men, have ever since repulsed all his Grace’s advances; and much as he 
has seemed to yearn after their lost embraces, he has been fated to bee 
hold others, more fortunate than himself, obtain a share of their favours, 
The truth is, that the Duke was driven to the great step he so unexpect- 
edly took, by the mere force of circumstances; and the praise of doing 
with a good grace, and in a determined and manly way, what he had no 
choice in adopting or rejecting, is all the merit which can be fairly 
allotted to him. No one beyond the circle of his unthinking flatterers can 
ever muster power of face enough to give him more honour than this, 
for the measures of 1829. But the Ultra-tory party were men of princi- 
ple; and freely acknowledged the immeasurable superiorityin point of 
principle by which their ancient adversaries the Whigs surpassed their 
late friend and leader. Avery natural esteem thus sprung up between 
two classes of men both actuated by a sense of duty, and it has been ce- 
— by occasional co-operation during the succeeding session of Pars 

iament. 

{The writer here proceeds to notice the transactions of last 
session. ] 

“The first night clearly showed that the Ministry had lost all power and 
influence in the House of Commons :—an amendment was moved to the 
Address ; and it was, to all practical intents, carried—for the leaders of 
Opposition professed to support it without desiring to turn out the Minis- 
ters, and this induced between twenty and thirty of their steadiest adher- 
ents to vote with the Government—by which votes alone the amendment 
was lost and the Ministry was saved. The Duke, then, had virtually 
ceased to reign; but his adversaries did not choose toturn him out, and 
thus saved him. This step has been made the subject of much censure 
by those far less competent to decide than the experienced leaders of the 
Opposition; because ignorant of the facts known to those statesmen, and. 
not gifted with their sagacity. The King’s personal hatreds remained 
as deeply rooted as ever; his caprices were as difficult to control. Had 
the Duke resigned, no new Government could have been formed; and he 
must have returned more powerful to office, and might, by possibility, 
have trampled on his opponents. Even the hazard of this was to be 
avoided; and it was equally manifest, that no man is at liberty to destroy 
a Cabinet, if he possesses not a fair prospect of being able to replace it 
with a better. Events have since confirmed this wise and temperate view 
of the Whig leaders; but the Duke’s Ministry now received the blow; 
and they have gone on from week to week, reeling under it, trusting to 
the forbearance of their adversaries, and exposed to the pity of all men. 

“* Never, accordingly, was there such a session of Parliament. On every 
question it was doubtful which way the majority would decide. Onno 
question was there any doubt that the whole force of the debate would 
be found against the Government, The Ministry had Sir R. Peel, and him 
alone, to speak a word for them. He is a man of respectable talents, but 
far, very far certainly, from being a first-rate man. His character is highly 
estimable ; his official habits and his industry are exceedingly valuable, and 
he would be a great accession to any Ministry. In easy and tranquil times, 
he might even play the first part, and state the case for the Government, 
or defend its little peccadilloes, or meet its ordinary opponents, and give 
to those who wanted to vote with it plausible reasons for supporting its. 
measures. But for the stormy times we live in—for questions involving 
the fate of Cabinets, and even of dynasties—for the real tug of war, an 
to meet such antagonists as he sees ranged against him, it must be ad~ 
mitted that he is wholly unfit. Were he far more capable than he is, no 
man standing quite alone in his situation, and in the present position of 
parties and of affairs, can possibly conduct the business of the country in 
the Commons House of Parliament. And yet the utmost forbearance was 

shown towards him throughout the session. No one ever made a personal 
attack upon him ; his arguments were answered, and his errors exposed, 
with the reluctance and the tenderness of the most friendly disposition. 
Even when the trenches were opened against the Government at large, 
he was always made an exception} and the blows that fell thick and 
heavy elsewhere, were never aimed at him, He has tried to lead the 
Commons, and has failed, in circumstances which would have defied the 
powers of any single man: but he has not yet made the attempt, in the 
circumstances that await him, should parties remain next session mar- 
shalled as they are now. He has had no real hostility to contend with; 
he has only been matched with half friends, or with the most reluctant 
adversaries ; he has never any one night felt the ‘ power of any adversary” 
whom he had not a fair chance of defeating. The following passage of 
the pamphlet before us, paints the very different scene which now awaits 
him, should he prefer a blind obedience to his military chief, before every 
thing that is due, in common prudence, to his own character and station. 
‘No more courtesy—no more displays of superiority without mischief 
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no more exhibitions of skill in showing men their weakness, without 


doing them any harm—no more shaking them good-humouredly over the 
precipice, and then setting them down on its edge—no more taking them 
up by the nape of the neck, or holding them on the palm of the hand, and 
atting them on the head as the Brobdignag King did Grildrig. The time 
or action’is come—the buttons are dashed away from the foils—the 
ns are shotted to their lips—they are pointed at the weak parts—that 
is, they are pointed at all parts—the matches are on fire—and the word 
only is wanted to make them roar. The Captain is a bold man; but to 
lead the forlorn hope upon such an occasion as this, requires a madman, 
not a bold one.’ 


The reviewer goes on to enumerate the forces in Parliament 
which must be disposed of by the Minister. 


**In the meanwhile, let us survey the dangers that await him should he 
retain his present unprecedented position. On his front, the great body 
of the old Opposition,. reinforced, and led with a vigour and talent 
not to be exceeded—endowed with all the popularity arising from steady 
and disinterested adhesion to public principle, and from a series of victo- 
vies, unparalleled, in favour of the people’s rights, and of their only 
sound and enlightened opinions. On the one flank, a smaller, but most 
compact and effective corps, the remains of Mr. Canning’s friends, and 
who, to great talents and acquirements, add long experience in office. 
A much more numerous body of men, representing the Church and Tory 
party, and numbering, too, among their ranks active debaters, and old 
amplacable enemies, forms the third grand division of the Opposition. 
To meet all this array of strength and of numbers, the Government has 
but asingle marl whom the House will hear speak, and the influence of 
the Treasury Note, which has during the late session constantly failed. 
On the occasion of a new reign, and the first address to the Sovereign 
after his accession, that Note could only procure the attendance of a bare 
majority ; while 146 members, without a single summons calling them to- 
gether, and with only ati accidental notice that there might be a division, 
at once voted against the Government. 

“‘The Lords, however, it may be said, are another House of Parlia- 
ment, and there the Minister himself acts with his Peers, and ‘ commands 
the applause of the listening senate.’ In good truth, he might as well 
think of ‘ waking to ecstacy the living lyre!’ Few sights so piteous as 
Sir R. Peel and Mr. Goulburn (if it be not Lord F. Leveson Gower 
and Sir G. Murray) have ever moved the pity of men of experience and 
right feelings; but no sight so grotesque as the Duke of Wellington in 
his debating capecity, was ever, certainly, offered to the gaze of the 
curious observer. When Rousseau once undertook to write an opera, 
ignorant of musical composition, and then to direet the orchestra, as 
ignorant of execution, he tells us, ‘ No, never since the world began was 
there heard so strange a charivari.’ The conqueror of Waterloo, we 
verily do think, would hardly be less at home upon the violin, than he is in 
meeting Lord Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Lansdowne, in debate. He 
may rest assured, this is not the line in which nature intended him to 
excel. 

. bl _®* » * 2 * . 

** In these Circumstances, what can the Government do? The King 
has kept them together for the present. Any security beyond the present 
they have not, neither can they have. His’Majesty must have a Govern- 
ment that can transact the business of the country, and save'it from the 
mischiefs and the risks of uncertainty and feebleness approaching to 
anarchy. He is a Prince of a manly and plain understanding ; he has 
no personal hatreds to gratify, andif he ever had, they were pointed 
against the Duke himself, and these he has nobly sacrificed to the conve- 
nience of the state, deeming a sudden change on his accession detri- 
mental to the public service. The instant that his Majesty’s eyes are 
opened to the state of things in both Houses of Parliament, that instant 
there is an end of the weakest Ministry that ever tried to rule any 
country. All this the Duke well knows; but with his usual confidence, 
he trusts to better his desperate condition by the chances of a general 
election ! 

«« Will he gain by those chances? First of all—can he remedy, by the 
utmost success, the real mischiefs that beset him, the weakness that 
paralyzes his government? The fantasy is preposterous; % shows a 
gross ignorance of his real danger,—an almost incredible unacquaintance 
with the nature of Parliament. He wants numbers, it is true; but he 
wants supporters of power in the House, and of weight out of it, a thou- 
sand times more; and he is beleagured by adversaries, any one of whom 
is far more than a match for all his debaters in both Houses together. 
In the mere question of numbers, what right has this overweening chief 
to be confident of bettering his condition? Does he suppose that mem- 
bers of Parliament can be levied by main force, like conscripts, or that 
the whippers-in can beat up for them like recruits, by crying out, ‘ God 
save Great Arthur, Down with Lord Grey ?’ He will find elections a harder 
job than he thinks for. He will possibly learn that there are as many 
willing to come forward on the popular as on the deeply unpopular side 
of the question. He will, in all likelihood, experience somewhat of Prince 
Jules de Polignac’s disappointment, who dreamt, once upon a time, that 
the King could make any man a Minister, whether nature had made him 
or no of the proper stuff, and that any Minister could elect a new and 
subservient Parliament, and found to his sorrow and surprise, that the 
new were ten times worse than the old. Does his Grace really fancy he 
has any one topic on which he can appeal to the people for favour? Can 
he point to any one act of his domination, save the Catholic question, as 
atitie to confidence? Does he flatter himself that the Catholic question 
will reconcile either the church or the people to his incapacity for par- 
liamentary life, as a first Minister of state ? 

«* But he makes as grievous a mistake, if he supposes that a mere increase 
of numbers will augment his majorities. He must not suppose that men 
are to be moved about in the parliamentary as in the military campaign. 
He must ‘by no manner of means suppose that men love to prop a falling 
cause by being crushed under its ruins, or even coming nigh enough to 
be choked with the dust its crash must raise. He must in no wise fancy, 
that when a gentleman has been returned to serve in Parliament, he 
likes being treated ae a livery servant, and set to stand, or sit, or walk, 
where his master or his mistress’s caprice may direct. Far less must he 
expect to find any gentleman going down, night after night, to be laughed 
at, to be put sorely out of countenance by witnessing the pitiful counte- 
mances of their Jeaders,—to be galled by sharing in their perpetual dis-~ 
comfitures. No.men, certainly no men in Parliament,—love to partake 
of other men’s embarrassments and mortifications. No men in London 
society are patient of never-ending ridicule, in public or in society, in 
Parliament, in club-rooms, or in drawing-rooms. All vows made to the 
whippers-in are forgotten when the time comes; the Duke will find his 
popularity nearly where it was; and while his enemies press on to the 
easy victory of debate, and crowd the ranks of 5 Se rg to insure a 
powerful division, his supporters, lukewarm and abashed, will keep out 
of the way, and leave him to the phalanx of placemen, and a select few 
who-hepe to become such, 








** It is fit, however, that we should inquire how the Opposition, in its 
threefold division, is likely to act. That there can no longer be any for~ 
bearance, any measures kept, is now quiteclear. Public duty combines 
with party attachment to render this inevitable. The day of delusion has 
passed away; and, with it, all armed neutrality, all mere vigilance, are 

one out of the question. The great men, who have a high destiny to 

ulfil towards their country, know that she looks to them for rescue from 
the worst of evils, a Government utterly incapable of managing her 
affairs, and too weak to secure the success of any one measure it pro- 
pounds, But this being the common object of all the three parties, will 
not its pursuit, of necessity, league them together? We think it may 
fairly be expected to do so; and we also think that the Duke of Welling 
ton is in this, as in other matters, the dupe of his sanguine disposition ; 
for assuredly he has never apprehended such a junction to be possible. 
He has suffered himself to be led away with the idea that he would be 
strong in the weakness of his various adversaries, and make up for his 
own native feebleness by their divisions. He has reckoned on being able 
to make a dexterous game, by playing off one party against another. He 
or his sycophants said to the Whigs, ‘Mind you do not press me hard, 
or I must take in the Huskissons !’ To the Ultras they said, ‘ Take care, 
or we shall throw ourselves into the arms of the Liberals!’ To the Can- 
ning party the word has been, ‘Beware how you drive us to the High 
Tories!’ Cunning gentlefolks ! High-principled statesmen ! Frank, open, 
straightforward, plain-dealing politicians! Principles then are all the 
while mere nothing, any more than party attachments; and you are just 
as ready to follow the bigoted as the liberal course of policy, if by so doing 
the great end of your existence, the keeping your places, can be se-~ 
cured! But let the Duke, whom his panegyrists have fatigued all ears by 
lauding for his sagacity, reflect, that such hopes are now as unwise and un- 
thinking—as unworthy asagacious politician, as such maneuvering was 
always beneath any man who plumed himself on piain-dealing, straight 
forward conduct. The Catholic Emancipation has removed nine parts in 
ten of the grounds of difference that separated such able, and virtuous, and 
highly honourable men, as the Duke of Richmond, from congenial spirits 
like Earl Grey. It was always stated, as a main object in compassing that 
great measure, that it would enable the state to profit by the services of 
all its ablest men. This was the uniform language of those whose mighty 
efforts, for above a quarter of a century, brought about the immortal 
triumph of religious liberty. Shall they, then, be the first to say,—the 
separation shall continue, when the cause of alienation is no more? 
Consistency, principle, common-sense, forbid us to expect any such 
aberration from the path of duty; and we therefore regard a junction of 
the men of sound principles in all parties, to give the country an éfficient 
Government, as the certain result of the Duke’s blind obstinacy, and his 
resolution to meet a new Parliament with the same incapable Ministry 
by which he so greatly lowered his own reputation in the old.” 








LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


BIRDS,* 
“ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away,” says the royal 
poet to his Egyptian bride ;, “ for lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over-gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
We have no such marked distinction between our seasons as the 
rainy and the dry season of Judea presented; but summer and 
winter, spring time and harvest, visit the Isles of the West by as 
sure a promise as they did the Holy Land; and the indica- 
tions of their approach are not the less pleasing that they are 
more gradual, Of these the most grateful is that which forms 
the chiefest recommendation to out-of-doors activity in the beauti- 
ful pastoral of Solomon—* the time of the singing.” It is a 
theory, that the singing of birds depends on the same cause as the 
gossiping of naturalists—that out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth of the feathered as well as of the unfeathered biped 
speaketh. Birds that are kept encaged, and plentifully fed, cer- 
tainly warble much longer than those that are left to pick up scanty 
fare by burn and brae. But whether it be /’amour or a cuisine that 
gives utterance to the shrill note of the linnet, and the mellow 
whistle of the blackbird, is of small moment to him who listens 
with ‘* purged ears” to the one or the other. To such a one, in- 
deed, all the stops of Nature's mighty organ are delightful. The 
deep low of the kine returning homeward—the bleat of the sheep 
onthe upland pastures—the caw of the rook slowly winging his 
way eastward to his remembered tree—even the hoarse croak of 
the solitary ‘* corbie” has music in it, to which the most exquisite 
harmonies of the musician are tame and the most finished execu- 
tion feeble. Birds, in particular, have a strong hold over the 
heart, exclusive of the melody which they pour and the season of 
prime which their melody accompanies. They are associated with 
our earliest sports, when fatigue was a stranger to our limbs and 
sorrow to our hearts—when the past was unembittered by re- 
morse, or the future by fear. Who does not look back withasigh 
on those days, when miles of weary plodding over hill and dale, 
through bush and briar, watching the lighting of a linnet in one 
quarter, the starting of a thrush in another, were amply rewarded 
by the discovery of a nest with five eggs? How cautiously was 
the spot marked where the prize lurked! how anxiously was if 
revisited! what joy was felt when it was “ black sitting!" how 
eagerly was the first appearance of the callow young hailed, and 
with what triumph were the fledglings carried home! Then, 
again, the singing of birds comes over us in company with images 
of waving woods and scented hedgerows, and thymy banks, and 
winnowy breezes—with all the pleasures of those scenes where the 
finger of Heaven is more.-especially manifest, and the strong 
yearning after which no length of prisonment in smoky towns 
“« where works of man are closely clustered round” can erage 
diminish. It is passing sweet in itself, and it is associated with 
is goodly in life and in nature. , 
a is — ra towns, amid the discordant sounds of artificial life 
that the simple denizens of air can be listened to with advantage} 
* The British Naturalist. Vol. II, London, 1830, 
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The outskirts of a country village in a champaign country, where 
trees and copses ‘are Mmimerdus, btit not dense(for song-birds affect 
neither the wood nor the wild), is the place where these compa- 
nions of the spring are truly at home; and: he who would most 
exquisitely enjoy their untaught warblings must wake when 
they wake. In the heat of noon-tide, when the insect’ tribe are 
on the wing, the birds-are too busy in procuring subsistence to 
attend toplay. Then it is that the call of business is imperative, 
in the country as in the town; and the merry lark chants 
not to the idle, but to the industrious. The morning is the time for 
enjoying the song-of birds; and he who would hear it in perfection 
must not grudge to watch forit the livelong night. It is only in 
this way. that the first starting note of the joyous concert, as well 
as its dying fall, can be heard. The nightingale is said to sing 
her amorous descant all night long ;. but there are not a few that 
go far to rival her in this respect. The thrush will often be heard 
after twilight has far advanced; and laterin the season, the song of 
the robin echoes round the cottage, when, from the dim decaying 
light, the body of the warbler can no longer be seen. Most of the 
other song-birds cease their notes when the disk of the sun sinks 
behind the western hills.: About half-past nine, the thrush begins 
to nod on the bough, (we speak of those latitudes to which Phi- 
jomel comes not, and to which much of our author's experience ap- 
pears to have reference): the only sound that strikes the ear from 
the time that she has ceased to charm it, is the cry of the land- 
rail. It is wonderful how brief is the interruption to the not un- 
pleasing “ craik ” of this singular bird. We have heard it until 
within a quarter of twelve, and it sounded again by half-past twelve. 
This was in a part of the island, where, in the middle of June, 
there is twilight even at the noon of night. By one o'clock, or a 
very little after, there may be distinguished a few faint twitters at 
intervals. These are the gathering-call of the lark. At first it 
does not soar as it sings. The sound is as it were the dream of 
its day-song. By two, it springs from the dewy daisy which had 
bent under its breast, to greet the sun [from the gates of heaven. 
For some time the early chorister is unaccompanied. Gradually, 
however, as it rises, the light increases; the cold blue streak in 
the far north-east begins to change to red; the breath of morn 
blows cool; the ruddy glow shoots upward; at length the golden 
rim of the glorious sun touches the horizon ; and in an instant, as 
if roused by an electric shock, one universal matin-hymn bursts 
from every tree and bush, as far round as the ear can drink in the 
notes. The change from the solitary voicing of the lark to the 
universal chorus, in which 
‘* The linnet, chaffinch, bulfinch, goldfinch, greenfinch, 
q And all the finches of the grove,” 

as Tilburina has it, bear their part, is exquisitely pleasing. For 
it, may be noticed, that how various soever may be the notes of 
singing birds, they all harmonize ; there is infinite diversity of tone 
and of tune, but there is no discord. This universal.burst of song 
continues for about a quarter of an hour, and then the silence 
becomes almost as perfect as it was before it was broken by the 
appearance of the sun. The little people having offered up their 
morning thanks, disperse in search of food; and though the parts 
of the chorus are taken up by numerous detached pipes in the 
course of the day, the whole is not rehearsed until another sun 
has once more given the signal. To those who would investigate 
the songs of particular birds, the evening is the best time ; for as 
the calm hour approaches, they one by one drop into silence, and 
their several excellencies may be the more easily appreciated. But 
if our readers, who have now the liberty which the charge of ca- 
tering for their amusement denies to ourselves, of rambling o'er 
the fields, would hear the whole, they must do as we have been 
pointing out—watch a summer night for that purpose. 

We have been led into these somewhat discursive remarks, by 
the book whose title we quote below ; and which, among many 
other matters connected with the feathered creation, has some in- 
teresting notices on a numerous and eminently pleasing class of 
the English song-birds. The observations on the nightingale go 
far to rob that sweetest singer of much of the poetical celebrity 
to which it has undeservedly attained; and those on the cuckoo, 
whose single note sounds so delightful in a calm summer-day, 
take away much of the marvellous from its history. We cannot, 
however, altogether agree with the ingenious author, that the sub- 
aqueous hybernation of the swallow, and the conversion of a bar- 
nacle into a goose, are theories that, in the absence of contrary 
proof, claim an equal degree of credit with that of the ‘ compa- 
nion of the spring,” as Logan calls it. The notion that the 
cuckoo lays its egg in another bird's nest, is a very old and a very 
widely- received one; and hence the description of its note, as a 

word of fear,” compared with which even: the tu-whit tu-whoo 
of the staring owl is merry... That the bird is content to occupy 
the abandoned dwelling of any one of its neighbours that best 
Suits its purpose, seems undeniable. ‘The story of the young 
cuckoo ejecting the weaker companions of its borrowed dwelling, 
is extremely doubtful; and if ever, by chance, such a struggle has 

aken place as some naturalists describe, it was probably occa- 
Sioned, not by the instinctive hostility of the larger bird, but 
merely from want of room. - The author of the volume before us 
denies that there is any appearance of a hollow in the back of the 
young cuckoo, as has been pretended ; and he observes, that the 
palring-time of the hedge-sparrow and of the pipit precede that of 
the cuckoo; so that the hatching of the eggs ofthe latter by 
these birds is next to impossible. . Perhaps a minute investigation 
Of the food of: the two species would settle the point in dispute. 
Touching what has been called the reasoning powers of animals, 





our author is, we think, unreasonably 
tomed to say that acts and expressions that indieate connexion 








sceptical. . We are accuse 

and design; wher those acts and expressions appear in men,’ 
spring from reason; when they appear in animals; we say they 

spring from instinct. We care nothing about a word—the questian 

is, does instinct really differ from reason in essenee, or merely in 

degree? ‘Instinct varies with circumstances; it is stronger in 

some individuals than in others; it is susceptible of education. 

Birds in cages build their nests with little attention to warmth, and 

with none to security. In the domestic hen, the care which some 
birds exércise in protecting and providing for their young is sin- 
gularly great, compared with the stupidity and recklessness of 
others. One shepherd’s dog is, if we may so callit, the dux of his 

class; he learns, with a facility which outruns instruction, every 

lesson that is communicated to him. Another is the dunce on 

whom kindness and severity are alike thrown away. Our author 
cites the elephant as an instance of reasoning power; but the ex- 
ample is not in point. The trunk of the elephant gives it great 
advantages; but deprived of that, it would seem a stupid beast. 

We forget what writer it is who says, that without that wonderful 

organ, the elephant would be no better than an overgrown hog,. 
which indeed it greatly resembles. The dog is a much more 
docile and tractable creature than the animal of India; and though 
the stories of dogs are as numerous as those of the Arabian Nights, 
we feel tempted, in vindicating the ways of beasts to men, to add 
to the number. In our paternal mansion we had two spaniels,— 
the une very good-natured, and very intelligent ; the other very iHl- 
natured, and very stupid, as ill-natured dogs, whether they goon 
four feet or on two, usually are. If the infant was left in the cradle 
unattended for a minute or half an hour, for the minute or the 
half hour did the good-tempered quadruped take its station by the 
baby’s side—not to keep off all that approached it without discri- 
mination, but to keep off its crabbed brother, which, the sagacious 
animal knew, might, if patted or pulled about by the child, return the 
compliment by snapping at its fingers. In the village where a part of 
our youth was spent, a narrow street which led to the market-place 
passed the end of the house. There were always enow of greasy knaves 
loitering about to turn the cattle into the market-gate, but not al- 
ways to turn them into the street that led to it. When a drove came 
from the westward, the breadth of the way was so great that‘ a 
dog could easily pass the beasts and so head them; but when 
they came from the eastward, it was so narrow that an attempt to 
pass would only have sent them scampering up all manner of 
streets. There was, however, a lane, turning first to the left 
and then fo the right, by threading which a man or a dog 
might get into front without difficulty. Now, down that lane, as 
sure as it came to it, did one of the butchers’ dogs turn, and as 
invariably did it rest on the west side of the market-street, to pre- 
vent the cattle from passing further. But one case more. ‘“ I 
don't know if dogs understand reason or not," said an old cattle- 
dealer, “but I rather think they understand language. I have often 
tried an old dog of mine, when coming down by the Bowes brig, 
If I said .* Fittie, ware on the left, to the left he went without 
ever making a mistake in his life. It was the same if I was going” 
up. Now I have often spoken in an even tone, without waft of 
my hand or turn of my eye, to try him just; but as sure as I told 
him to go to the right or the left, to the right or the left he went, 
as purpose-like as a body could have done. They may speak of 
reason as they like, but no rational creature could do a bidding 
more discreetly, and make less din about it, than Fittie could.” 
We think it is of small importance, in such cases, whether we 
say the animal reasoned, or zmstincted. It is true that instinct 
has its limits; and were it not that, with our finer and more com- 
plex organization, our wants grow still more rapidly than our dis- 
coveries, so would reason. The nest ofthe chaftinch was as neatly 
constructed, it may be, within the clefts of the branches of the 
tree of knowledge, as it is after a lapse of six thousand years— 
but what then? Must John Bull be the only animal in the crea- 
tion that has to boast of the wisdom of his ancestors? In the 
matter of building, perhaps, even we rational bipeds may at last 
attain perfectibility. The genus Nasu is not surely immortal, In 
some six thousand years more, 

* Extinguishers may cease to pierce the sky, 
And dumpling domes to glad a Monarch’s eye.” 

But we must have done. The present volume of the British 
Naturalist is in most respects equal, and in some points superior 
to the first. It is full of goodly and interesting matter, delivered 
in a pleasing style. 





LYRIC POETRY.* 

Tuis little volume is the production, we have been told, of a Cam- | 
bridge man, who gained the Chancellor's medal last year for 
English verse. We have no great liking for prize poetry ; and it 
was with a sort of agreeable surprise, that, after being told of Mr. 
TENNyson’s academical achievements, we found, on glancing over 
the present work, that he had produced a volume of very pleasant 
verses—a volume m which a good deal has been effected, and in 
which there is no uncertain indication of much more to be done, | 
It has faults also; and we scruple the less in noticing them, be- | 
cause we somewhat confidently expect to meet-the author again 

Mr. Tennyson has a great fondness for old words. Now, 
without absolutely condemning the use of an obsolete term now 
and then—granting even that it may occasionally give point to an 
expression—we think that nothing can be more absurd than that 
piebald dialect in which every fourth or fifth word is of a form and 

* Poems chiefly Lyrical, ByAlfred Tennyson. Londen, 1830, 
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sound that have not passed without question for the last hundred 
and fifty years. If the language of the Jamzsrs be so much better 
than that of the Gzorees, for Heaven's sake let us have it entire 
and pure; but don't mingle the two in a barbarous compound, which 
has neither the gravity of ancient nor the grace of modern times. 

Mr. Tennyson's second fault is a love for old modes of pro- 
nunciation. It isnot worth while to ask why the “e” in our past 
participles and preterites has been so generally sunk, and it is idle 
to lament over a loss which is now inevitable. It is enough for 
us to know that it is gone in most words, and going in all. The 
practice of the language, which neither poet nor prosist can con- 
trol—the jus et norma loquendi—will have it so. He that writes 
English must take it as he finds it. The few words of which the 
**e” still retains an ambiguous possession, a poet may use as his 
discretion prompts him; but, where it has been finally ejected, he 
must not torture it back because his rhyme may happen to desi- 
derate an additional syllable. Mr. Tznnyson may tell us that 
the truncation of our words has very much marred the melody of 
the language, and that it would be much improved by restoring it 
to its primitive integrity. This has been often said before, and no 
one denies that something might be gained by the change; but 
that something has been greatly over-rated. The language which 
gave birth to the “Rape of the Lock,” and to “ Lalla Rookh,’ 
is not a rugged one, unless to those who, from indolence or from 
ignorance, will not or cannot rightly employ it. 

Mr. Tennyson's third fault is a vicious and uregular system in 
the arrangement of his rhymes. The use of rhyme in poetry is to 
gratify the ear as well as the mind with harmony. But if it be 
not distinctly andinstantly perceptible, it is as bad as no rhyme at 
all. We think it may be takenasarule, that where more lines than 
two intervene between recurring rhymes, they ought to rhyme with 
oneanother. In that case only is the ear satisfied. The following 
lines of Marmion will exemplify our meaning :— 

“*Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 
The battled towers, the donjon keep 
The loop-hole grates where captives weep} 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone,’ 
In this case, the triplet is not only allowable, but highly elegant, 
Now compare this with the following stanza of Mr. Tennyson's :-— 
** Round thee blow self-pleached deep, 
Bramble roses faint and pale, 
And ‘ long purples’ of the dale— 
Let them rave ! 
These in every shower creep 
Through the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave !” 
Here the interposition of a second rhyme between the first and 
that which corresponds with it, is wholly destructive of harmony. 
Mr. Tennyson would be original; but originality and oddity are 
not the same. He has the less excuse for mere word-hunting, that 
he possesses in himself that principle of invention, the characteristic 
of true poetry, which can give dignity to the simple and novelty to 
the common. A man who can write such lines as the following 
needs not surely spend his time in playing with syllables :— 
THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
* Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide: 
Careless tenants they ! 
All within is dark as night ; 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 
Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vucancy 
Of the dark deserted house. 
Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here or merrymaking sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 
Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible, 
Would they could have staid with us! 
There is much quaintness in the above, and much beauty. The 
following is quaint also, but of a different school :— 
“THE ‘HOW’ AND THE ‘ WHY.’? 

Iam any man’s suitor, 

If any will be my tutor : 

Some say this life is pleasant 

Some think it speedeth fast : 
In time there is no present, 
In eternity no future, 
In eternity no past. 
«* We laugh, we cry, we are born, we die, 
Who will riddle me the how and the why ? 
The bulrush nods unto its brother, 
The wheatears whisper to each other: 
What is it they say? What do they there? 
Why two and two make four? Why round is not square. 
Why the rock stands still, and the light clouds fly ? 
‘Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows sigh? 
Why deep is not high, and high is not deep ? 
‘Whether we wake or whether we sleep ? 
we sleep, or whether we die ? 

How you are ? 
‘Who will riddle me the how and the why ? 





“ The world is somewhat; it goes on somehow ; 
But what is the meaning of then and now ? 
I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 
.I know there is somewhat ; but what and why? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 
“ The little bird pipeth—‘ why ? why ? 
In the summerwoods when the sun falls low 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 
And stares in his face and shouts ‘how? how ?’ 
And the black owl scuds down the mellow twilight, 
And chants, ‘ how ? how 2?’ the whole of the night. 
“* Why the life goes when the blood is spilt ? 
What the life is? where the soul may lie? 
Why a church is with a steeple built ; 
And a house with a chimneypot ? 
Who will riddle me the how and what ? 
Who will riddle me the what and the why ?” 
_ There are many more pieces that we should Jike to extract. The 
lines entitled ‘* Claribel,” which open the book, and those headed 
“ Lilian’ and “ Mariana” are extremely good; so are the two 
little poems on the Merman and Mermaid, the lines on “ Love 
and Death,” and on the “‘ Kraken :” but for these, and others 
equally good, we must refer to the volume. We shall quote a 
pair of little metaphysical pieces: in reading them, we could 
almost imagine that we had before us some recently-recovered 
fragment of CowLEy. 
NOTHING WILL DIE, 
“ When will the stream be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye? 
When will the wind be aweary of blowing 
Over the sky ? 
When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting ? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 
And nature die ? 
Never, oh! never, nothing will die ; 
The stream flows, 
The wind blows, 
The cloud fleets, 
The heart beats, 
Nothing will die. 
** Nothing will die ; 
All things will change 
Through eternity. 
?Tis the world’s winter ; 
Autumn and summerj 
Are gone long ago. 
Earth is dry to the centre, 
But spring a new comer— 
’ Aspring rich and strange, 
Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round, 
Through and through, 
Here and there, 
Till the air 
And the ground 
Shall be filled with life anew. 
The world was never made ; 
It will change, but it will not fade. 
So let the wind range ; 
For even and morn 
Ever will be 
Through eternity. 
Nothing was born ; 
Nothing will die ; 
All things will change.” 
ALL THINGS WILL DIE. 
* Clearly the river chimes in its flowing 
Under my eye; ; 
‘Warmly and broadly the southwinds are blowing 
Over the sky ; 
One after another the white clouds are fleeting ; 
Every heart this Maymorning in joyance is beating 
Full merrily ; 
Yet all things must die. 
The stream will cease to flow; 
The wind will cease to blow; 
The clouds will cease to fleet ; 
The heart will cease to beat; 
For all things must die. 
** All things must die. 
Spring will come never more. 
Oh! vanity ! 
Death waits at the door. 
See! our friends are all forsaking 
The wine and the merrymaking. 
We are called—we must go. 
Laid low, very low, 
In the dark we must lie. 
The merry glees are still ; 
The voice of the bird 
Shall no more be heard, 
Nor the wind on the hill. 
Oh! misery! 
Hark ! death is calling 
While I speak to ye; 
The jaw is falling, 
The red cheek pete % 
The strong limbs failing, 
Ice with the warm. blood mixing, 
The eyeballs fixing. i 
Nine times goes the passing bell : 
Ye merry souls farewell. 
“ The old earth 
Had a birth, 
As all men know 


Lon we : 
And the Sidvcarth must die. 
So let the warm winds range, 
And the blue wave beat the shore; 





For even and morn 
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Ye will never see 
Through eternity. 

All things were born. 

Ye will come never more, 
For all things must die.” 





RETROSPECTIONS OF THE STAGE.* 


‘Tuts is a player's book—about players, by a player, in the manner 
ofa player. It is a collection of stage incidents and characters of 
the last fifty-years; many of them humorous in themselves, and 
most of them dramatically described. The writer does not, like 
Cotman the Licenser, tease by a perpetual display of personal con- 
ceit—the display of himself instead of his subject: Mr. BERNARD 
relishes a joke, and can tell it laughingly ; he is partial to effect, 
and can point an antithesis, but has too much sense to spend 
whole pages in verbal jingles as CoLMAN does. The Retrospections 
is not avery wise book, nor, perhaps, witty. A wise man would 
indeed say it contained nothing; but he would smile whilst saying 
it. Thisis enough. We shall give two or three of the stories, 
and leave many better in the book. 


SIAMESE Soup.—Quin in his old age, every one knows became a great 
gourmand, and, among other things, invented a composition, which he 
called his ‘* Siamese soup,” pretending that its ingredients were princi- 
pally from the ‘‘ East.” The peculiarity of its flavour became the topic 
of the day. The “ rage” at Bath was Mr. Quin’s soup; but as he would 
not part with the recipe, this state of notice was highly inconvenient; 
every person of taste was endeavouring to dine with him; every dinner 
he was at, an apology was made for the absence of the ‘‘ Siamese soup.” 
His female friends Quin was forced to put off with promises; the males 
received a respectful .but manly denial. A conspiracy was accordingly 
projected by a dozen bon vivants of Bath, against his peace and comfort. 
At home he was flooded -with anonymous letters ; abroad beset with ap- 
plications under every form. The possession of this secret was made a 
canker to all his enjoyments. Atlength he discovered the design, and 
determined on revenge. Collecting the names of the principal confede- 
rates, he invited them to dinner, promising to give them the recipe before 
they departed—an invitation, as my reader will suppose, which was joy- 
fully accepted. Quin then gave a pair of his old boots to the housemaid 
to scour and soak, and when sufficiently seasoned, to chop up into fine 
particles, like minced meat. On the appointed day he took these parti- 
cles, and pouring them into a copper pot, with sage, onions, spice, ham, 
wine, water, and other ingredients, composed a mixture of about two 
gallons, which was served up at his table as his “‘ Siamese soup.” The 
company were in transports at its flavour ; but Quin, pleading a cold, did 
not taste it. A pleasant evening was spent, and when the hour of de- 
parture arrived, each person pulled out his tablets to write down the 
recipe. Quin now pretended that he had forgot making the promise ; but 
his guests were not to be put off; and, closing the door, they told him in 

lain terms, that neither he nor they should quit the room till his pledge 

ad been redeemed. Quin stammered and evaded, and kept them from 
the point as long as possible; but when their patience was bearing down 
all bounds, his reluctance gave way. 

** Well, then, gentlemen,” said he, “ in the first place, take an old pair of 
boots !’”—*‘ What an old pair of boots !”—* The older the better ;”—-(the 
stared at each other)—“ cut off their tops and soles, and soak them in a tu 
of water” —(they hesitated) —‘‘ chop them into fine particles, and pour 
them into a pot with two gallons and a half of water.”—‘‘ Why, d—n it, 
Quin,” they simultaneously exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say that the 
soup we’ve been drinking was made of old boots!”—*“‘ I do, gentlemen,” 
he replied, by ‘‘ G—d! my cook will assure you she chopped them up.” 
They required no such attestation; his cool, inflexible expression was 
sufficient : in an instant, horror and despair were depicted on each coun- 
tenance, in the full conviction they were individually poisoned. Quin, 
observing this, begged them not to be alarmed, since he could contem- 
plate no dangerous results from their dinner; but if they thought it 
would sit uneasy on their stomachs, there was an apothecary’s shop in 
the next street. The hint was taken: an idea of personal safety subdued 
the rising throbs of indignation. Seizing their hats, away flew the whole 
bevy down the stairs, and along the street to the place advised; where 
ipecacuanha and other provocatives were speedily procured, and the 
** Siamese soup” (and all its concomitants) were speedily disgorged. 

BEATING UP FoR A BENEFIT.—We sat next each other at table, and, in 
the midst: of one of his best stories, a gentleman whispered his friend, 
** George is a devilish clever fellow, isn’t he ?”—‘‘ Yes.”—‘‘ Pity he should 
ever want money. I lent him five-and-threepence yesterday.”—‘ So did 
I,” replied the other.—‘* You?”—‘t Yes!” They mentioned it to a 
third; he had been a donor to the same amount :—a fourth—a fifth—a 
sixth; they all acknowledged having lent him a “ five-and-threepence.” 
The smothered laughter which had circulated the table, now exploded in 
@ simultaneous shout ; and Parker was by no means disconcerted, for he 
whispered in my ear the minute after, how do you think I mean to 
pay’em all?”—* I can’t say.”—** Present them with a box ticket a-piece 
at my benefit !” 

Davy Tue Composer.—Davy was an orphan child, left to the care of 
‘8 poor relative, a weaver at Crediton. This man was a humble musician, 
‘teaching the science of psalmody to the village, and playing the bass viol 
‘at Ghurch. He had an old spinnet in his house (the gift of a wealthier 
rélative), upon which he used to practise his tunes. Young Davy was 
always by his side on such occasions, and whenever he went away would 
mount his stool, and strike the instrument, in the endeavour to distin- 

guish the notes, This amusement, however, not benefiting the spinnet, 
it was locked up; and the young musician thus thrown upon his own re- 
sources, invented an instrument. He was at this time about six or seven. 
ext door to the weaver’s was a blacksmith’s shop, into which young 

Vy was continually running to watch the operations of the modern 
Cyclopides. He was thus ena led, unperceived and unsuspected, to con- 
Vey away at different periods a number of horse-shoes, which he secreted 
the unoccupied garret of the weaver’s dwelling. Then procuring a piece 

of wire (from the same magazine), he attached itto two cross-beams, and 
on this Suspended the shoes, assigning each its place in succession, and 
Graduating a correct scale by the strength of hisear. He then obtained 
two sticks to strike them with, in imitation of the hand-bells which he 
ad no doubt seen, as they were very prevalent in that part of England, 
0 engrossed did he become inthis new employment, that he not only 
Bave up all his customary sports, but neglected his lessons and the family 
errands. He had sagacity enough, however, to keep the cause a secret, 
and fortune assisted him ; till one day the weaver’s wife going up stairs to 
‘earch among the lumber that the upper room contained, heard musical 
‘ * Retrospections of the Stage. By the late John Bernard, Manager of the Ameri- 
‘an Theatres, and formerly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club, 2vols. London, 1830, 





sounds, and stopping to listen, distinguished the outline of a psalm tune, 
However extraordinary the diversion, she could only attribute it to the 
presence of the Devil, and her fright had nearly the effect of precipitating 
her to the bottom of the stairs. er husband was at home, and to him 
she descended and made known this mysterious circumstance. He 
had less superstition than herself, and ascended the stairs more boldly. 
The same sounds were audible, and peeping up, he perceived the you 
musician perched on a ricketty, broken-backed chair, with his legs tuck 
under him, and his tiny hands thumping the horse-shoes, in the endeavour 
to form the same tunes he had heard his relative play. 

The weaver was too pleased and astonished at this discovery either to 
chide or disturb him, but retired with his wife, and after some cogitation, 
determined to go over to Exeter and tell Dr. Jackson his boy’s story, 
presuming that if he had abilities for music, that would be a better busi« 
ness for him than weaving, and knowing the Doctor’s character to be ag 
eminent for generosity as musical science. The following day was ace 
cordingly devoted to the walk. The Doctor heard his narrative with 
mingled pleasure and surprise, and agreed to ride over to Crediton and 
witness the phenomenon. He did so, and was introduced by the weaver 
to his house and staircase, where the same sight presented itself as on @ 
former occasion. The youngster was seated on his chair, thumping hig 
horse-shoes, and distinguishing their sounds. The Doctor could not con« 
trol his transports, but sprung up into the garret, seized little Davy in 
his arms, and exclaimed—‘“ This boy is mine !” 

Sir THomAs LAWRENCE IN His Nintu YeAr.—Lawrence frequently 
brought his boy to the Green-room, at Bath, and we would set him on @ 
table, and make him recite ‘‘ Hamlet’s directions to the Players.’ Or 
one of these occasions Henderson was present, and expressed much gras 
tification. The little fellow, in return for our civilities and flatteries, was 
desirous to take our likenesses the first time we came to Devizes; and 
Edwin and myself afforded him an opportunity soon after, on one of our 
non-play-day excursions. After dinner, Lawrence proposed giving us @ 
“ reading,” as usual ; but Tom reminding him of our promise, we pres 
ferred a specimen of his talents, as being the most novel, The young 
artist collected his materials very quickly, and essayed my visage the first, 
In about ten minutes, he produced a faithful delineation in crayon, which 
for many years I kept as acuriosity. He next attempted Edwin’s; who, 
startled at the boy’s ability,-resolved (in his usual way) to perplex him, 
No man had a more flexible countenance than Edwin; it was not onl 
well featured, but well muscled, if I may be allowed the expression, whic 
enabled him to throw over its surface, as on a moral prism, all the colours 
of expression, minutely blending, or powerfully contrasting. He accord« 
ingly commenced his sitting, by settling his face into a sober and rather 
serious aspect; and when the young artist had taken its outline and come 
to the eyes, he began gradually but imperceptibly to extend and cha 
it, raising his brows, compressing his lips, and widening his mouth, till 
his face wore the expression of brightness and gaiety. ‘Tom no sooner 
perceived the change than he started in supreme wonder, attributing it 
to a defect in his own vision. The first outline was accordingly aban- 
doned, and a second commenced. Tom was now more ‘particular, and 
watched him narrowly ; but Edwin, feature by feature, and muscle by 
muscle, so completely ran what might have been called the gamut of his 
countenance, (as the various components of its harmony,) that the boy 
drew, and rubbed out, till his hand fell by his side, and he stood silently 
looking in Edwin’s face, to discover, if possible, its true expression, 


FINE ARTS. 

BURGESS’S EIDODENDRON. 
Now that the woods wear their old summer glories in all the pride of 
nature and the fulness of maturity, let us encamp under some greerm 
pavilion, “sub tegmine fagi,” as the schoolboys would say, or “ under 
the shade of melancholy boughs,” as that most pleasantly affected Mone 
sieur Jaques has it, and contemplate the leafy magnificence around US, 
ere Autumn, 





“With his gold hand gilding the fallen leaf,” 
begins his work of picturesque despoliation. With Mr. BurcEss’g 
Eidodendron in our eye, Mr. GILBERT BURNETT’s Botanical Diverse 
sions in our memory, and the amusement of our readers at heart, pros 
ceed we then, not to the old Forest of Windsor, nor the New Forest in 
Hampshire, nor the beechen groves of Knowle,—but to that fashionable 
Arcadia, that Eden of the Court, that Paradise of Princes, Kensingtom 
Gardens. Here, on some unoccupied bench, or in some untenanted al< 
cove, will we while away an hour of that living death to which we are 
doomed by devotion to our critical duties. Kensington Gardens is, at 
this season, the vasis of that vast desert ‘the town.” Thither stray 
the few scattered relics of nobility, the bachelors of the old school, in 
speckled silk hose and silver buckles, who make these gardens the Ul- 
tima Thule of their aberrations from the small circle of which WuITE’s 
forms the centre. We espy, too, the spare form of a venerable 
judge, or some statesman brooding over the late events in France, 
threading their way among 
* The green-rob’d senators of woeds, tall oaks ;” 

or a pair of lovers, hid in the cool recesses which the shady evergreens 
afford. But while we are doing the sylvan, Mr. BurcEss’s E:doden- 
dron, in six folio numbers, with six plates in each, besides descriptive 
letter-press, is waiting to receive its due share of our attention. The 
work is entitled ** Views of the General Character and Appearance of 
Trees, foreign and indigenous, as connected with picturesque scenery ;'* 
and it contains also the first of a series of papers by Mr. GiLBERT 
Burnett, entitled “ Botanical Diversions,’’ being descriptive annalg 
of the various families of forest-trees delineated in the work ; the pre= 
sent being devoted to the Oak. 

Mr. BurGEss is an artist and teacher of great celebrity in landscape g 
and his style is characterized by a bold, rapid, and vigorous touch. Ha 
is the Prout of the forest. His sketches of trees are remarkable for 
the success with which he adapts his sweeping pencil to the different 
characters of foliage, and they display his feeling for nature and hig 
eye for the picturesque. The dashing rapidity with which he gets in 
his effects, however, occasionally degenerates into slovenliness ; and in 
viewing some of his sketches, the imagination is a good deal drawn upom 
to fill up the imperfect outline. There is an eccasional rawness of tone, 
and iness of the masses, which might be remedied, Such a 
however, cannot fail of attracting ause, and of becoming po: 3 
and Buresss therefore carries it h before SatvaTor in the eyes 
of his fair pupils. Hescours the forest on his pencil like the witches om 
their broom-aticke, and takes a tree by a coup de main. But, seriously, 
there is very great merit in the spirit and fidelity with which the cha- 
racteristic appearances of the various trees are conveyed to the eye ; not 
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fn a bald, formal manner, but with a picturesque and natural effect. 
Among the most successful efforts of his pencil, are the Beeches, of which 
we have some magnificent groups from Knowle Park. Their glossy, sinuous 


trunks, gnd graceful, umbrageous foliage, are delineatedste the lifes and ' 


the “shadows numberless’’? which dapple the ground *beneath the dim 
atmosphere. of..the--forest—the broken foreground, rich with- fern—are- 
represented with delightful effect. Mr.:Burcess is:no niggard with 
his pencil; he does-not sit down on his camp-stool, like a miniature- 
painter of foliage, to rob some pretty nook of its favourite tree ; but he 
gives you the scene itself, as it is grouped by that unrivalled-artist Na- 
ture. This adds very much to the value of his work ; for the pupil, in 
Studying the character of the individual tree, learns also the accom. 
panying and general picturesque effect of the scenery. The trees are 
portraits, also; another and great advantage, which is not in all cases 
secured ; for we have seen specimens where the mechanical and section- 
like appearance of the tree resembled a trained espalier, or one of its 
own leaves stuck between those of a book, or at best a tree proper of some 
sylvan herald-painter. But we have not done with the Beech. Here is 
a gigantic and venerable patriarch of the forest, who grows at “ the 
Oaks” in Surry. The artist has not been able to bring its enormous 
bulk within the compass of his work ; for Mr. Burcess draws upon a 
scale commensurate with the boldness of his pencil, and most suitable to 
the due effect of nature and the understanding of his pupil: but we see 
sufficient of the tree to judge of its size, and with such a sample fancy 
does its office well for the rest. Here is yet another fine specimen of 
Beech from Knowle, in which the character both of the trunk and 
branches, as well as the light and shade of the woods, is beautifully 
given; here, also, are two fine trees in their prime from St. Leo- 
nards’. The drawing of these plates is excellent. We must content 
ourselves with enumerating Thorn Trees at Bushy Park—the Alder 
w—Spruce Fir—Abele, or White Poplar—Hazel Nut at Knowle— 
Red Cedar in the grounds at Wimbledon House—Deciduous Cy- 
ress—Cedar of Lebanon— Lime at the Bishop’s Palace at Fulham— 
rch—Scotch Fir at Warwick Castle—Ash Trees at Bolton Abbey— 
Birch—Pollard Willows—Black Poplar—Chestnut—W ych Elm—Alder 
Stone Pine—Weymouth Pine ; all of which are in the highest de- 
gree characteristic. Of Oaks we have several fine specimens ; including 
fQueen Charlotte’s Tree—Queen Ann’s—the King Oak, and another 
groups all from Windsor Forest; and a venerable Oak at Chenies in 
erts. The King Oak, avery picturesque ruin, with its tortuous form 
and snaggy branches, the trunk riven from the root to the top, is repre- 
sented with faithful adherence to Nature, Indeed, Mr. BurcEss is at 
home equally among 
** Knotty, narrow, barren trees old,” 
or under embowering branches prolific of shade. The Willow we do not 
think has had sufficient justice done its beautiful branches; they seem 
rather like cordage than delicately-leaved and drooping shoots. A little 
more delicacy was requisite; the specimen, however, is a very fine one. 
The Acacia, and other light-leaved trees, will, we think, puzzle Mr. 
BurcEss's pencil, which is most at home in the Cedar, Fir, and Pine, 
whose details he gives with remarkable force and truth. The Yew and 
Elder are rot very favourable specimens, nor particularly well drawn ; 
and we have not many varieties of the Elm. “But, after such a treat as 
that we have enjoyed in looking over this work, it is ungracious to make 
trifling exceptions ; more especially as the future numbers of the work will 
in all probability remove the objections, and of course supply the omissions. 

In conclusion, we can only say that, excepting his rival Mr. Harp- 
inc, Mr. BurGeEss’s trees are the best studies we have seen. Com- 
pared with their treth and nature, Mr. DanreEt’s are haystacks on hop- 

oles, Mr.W1LL1aM WEsSTALL’s likesea-weed or fennell, Mr. RoBson’s 
ike pickled cauliflower—but ‘ comparisons are odorous,’’ says Mrs. Mala- 

rop- A circumstance which materially adds to the value of the work, 
s, that the trees are drawn on stone by the artist himself, and in some 
instances from the tree without the medium of a sketch. The artist’s 
own touches, of so much importance in a work of this kind, are multi- 
plied by means of the lithography ; which is excellent, and particularly 
swell adapted to the purposes of landscape sketches, having all the freedom 
of the pencil, with its rich softness of touch and breadth of effect. 

Mr. BurneEtT has given us, in his dmenitates Quernea, all that has 
been sung by the poets, or related by prosers, or known by botanists, of 
and concerning the Oak; history and tradition, anecdote and description, 
mingle in the tide of eloquence which flows over his ample pages ; Homer 
andthe Druids, the roof of Westminster Hall, and the Dodonzan forests, 
swell the tribute that he so enthusiastically pays to his prime favourite. 
Like Mr. Marruews's “Cork-cutter,” his heart seems heart ofoak ; and 
in his chronicle of oaks not one of the girth of Falstaff is omitted. We feel 
bound to give publicity to the wish of Mr. Burnett, that any one 

ossessing information relating to forest-trees, will communicate it, in a 
etter addressed to him at the Royal Institution, 


PEEPS AT PRINT SHOPS, 

Amone the novelties in Engravings, are a pair of mezzotints, drawn 
and engraved by Mr. W. WEsTALttL, who is following the example of 
Mr. Marvin in engraving his own works. They are two views of Clif- 
ton and Bathwick Bridge ; and it is almost superfluous to observe, that 
as views they are clever and artist-like ; though we cannot say much for 
the mezzotint, which is dull and meagre,—but Mr. WesTALtt is yet a 
novice in that art, and although it has been said that a man may scrape 
8 mezzotint walking up and down his garden, it requires a little initi- 
atory practice. We wish that we could persuade Mr. WEsTALL that 
his foregrounds look like rocks covered with sea-weed. Impressions from 
his engravings and lithography seem as though they had been taken from 
tin-plates,—so thin, wiry, and flat do they appear. 

Another of Sir. Thomas LAwRENCE’s Sketches, a Study of a Female 
Head, drawn on stone in Mr. SHarp’s best style, forms a beautiful 
companion to the head of Master Wynne, of which we have before 
spoken so highly. ‘ 

. The Portrait of an English Lady, by Jackson, engraved in mezz0- 
tint by Reynoxps, is a good specimen not only. of English beauty, but 
of English art. The natural style of the painter and the sterling merit 
of the picture harmonize well with the unaffected loveliness and inter- 
esting countenance of the fair original. The mezzotint is, as may be 
supposed, excellent; but we think the etching of the accented parts is 
{00 coarse for an engraving otherwise so delicate. 





The Evening Hour, designed and engraved by J. SarTaIn, is a very 
graceful composition, with a pleasing effect.. The mezzotint is very 
good, but the face of the young lady is unmeaning. We regret to see 
sO pretty a design and so much taste thrown away. 

Mr. Mitts’s Eve, designed and engraved in mezzotint by himself, is 
a direct’ imitation of Mart1n’s~ style; without: any originality in the 
attitude. We seem to have seen it’ every edition of Milton that has 
been embellished, from BASKERYILLE's to MarTIn’s. 

A neat lithographic drawing, by O’Connor, of the new London 
Bridge, will be very acceptable just now. It is very well drawn as an 
elevation, and makes a good print. 

We have also seen a slight lithographic sketch of the ‘* monster mag- 
nifico”’ and giant buffo LABLACHE, which is a good likeness of the man. 

Mr. Hurram has put forth a pretty little mezzotint illustration of 
Moonre’s song, “* The Young May Moon.” It is a clever design, re- 
presenting a pretty young lass, looking out from her vine-leafed window; 
and we may suppose her lover below, singing the:air to which the words 
of the song belong.. The effect is pretty, and the mezzotint brilliant. 

A very attractive series of plates in mezzotint for Scrap-Books, &c. is 
publishing by Messrs. Hottyer and Dawe ; and we purpose taking an 
early opportunity of examining their merits, and those of some other cheap 
and tastefully got up works, which are so numerous and deservedly suc- 
cessful. Good and cheap works of art, by fostering taste among the mul- 
titude, will do more to promote the interests of art, and raise it upon a 
broad and permanent basis, than all that Academies can effect. 

In the absence of new works of importance, we shall occasionally take 
a@ retrospective view of those works which have not received a due share 
of our attention; and in particular, Views of the Scenery of our own 
Country. 


Hayrer’s Sketches of Miss Fanny Kemble in the character of 
Juliet. Part II. Drawn on Stone by Messrs. Harpine, Lane, 
SHarp, and TEMPLETON. 

We endeavoured to do justice to the taste and elegance of Mr. Hay- 
TER’s Sketches in our notice of the first number of this work ; and it is 
not necessary to repeat either our praise of his skill or our opinion of 
his success. We have in the present number a profile portrait of the 
young] actress, which is like in its unlikeness: the general character 
and style of head, and the bridled attitude, so artificial and ungraceful, 
are portrayed with fidelity ; but the artist has not caught the. indi- 
vidual resemblance of the features or expression, The Masquerade 
Scene, where Romeo first addresses Juliet, is a very clever piece 
of drawing: the figure of Romeo, whose features are partly cone 
cealed by the mask, is gallant and graceful, and the face of Juliet 
is in accordance with her situation, while the attitude is exactly 
that of Miss Kemble. The attitude of despair also which Juliet takes 
on hearing from the Nurse of the death, as she interprets it, of Romeo, 
makes a fine picture, though unlike Miss Kemble. In. the coaxing 
scene, her attitude is rather sprawling, which effect is heightened by the 
flourish that her train describes on the floor. Juliet at the window isa 
wretched piece of helplessness: she leans, too, on a broken chair, and 
the fall of her dress in front is like that of an empty drapery. , The li- 
thography is poor and meagre, and we can hardly credit our eyes as we 
read the name of Harpi1ne under such a performance. HARDING 
imitating HayTER’s sketches, is almost as bad as WarD painting mi- 
niature nudities. When artists travel so far out of their path, they not 
only fail to succeed, but succeed to fail. Mr. SHarp’s lithography is 
the very reflection of Mr. Hay TEr’s sketches : his fidelity, indeed, is of 
that plastic character, that he not only adopts the spirit, but the modes 
of his original; with the style of an artist, he never forgets the draughts- 
man ; his pencil aims at being the double of his prototype. His imita- 
tions of the sketches of LawrEeNncE, HayTER, and CaTTenrsoy 
SMITH, are distinguished for spirit, identity, and effect ; and for Pro- 
tean variety of manner, he vies with Mr. Lane, whose fame as a litho 
graphic draughtsman he successfully emulates. 


Mr. HayTer has just finished a beautiful whole-length drawing of 
the Princess Victoria ; which is placed in the hands of Mr. Suanrr for 
the purpose of being lithographed. It is one of the most successful ef 
forts of Mr. Hayrer’s pencil; being not only atasteful specimen of the 
ornamental style of finished sketching, but a very graceful and effective 
performance. 


Panoramic View of Switzerland. 

Mr. Leicu has just published another of his picturesque and com- 
prehensive companions for the traveller, consisting of a bird’s-eye Pano- 
ramic Map of Switzerland, as seen from the summit of Mount Reghi- It 
is neatly engraved in aquatint, and folds in a portable form, convenient 
for reference ; and is accompanied with a descriptive account of the most 
remarkable objects, a circular view of the country, and a small map, of 
reference. The whole is got up in that complete and tasteful style which 
distinguishes Mr. LE1en’s publications. 





WESTMINSTER GREEK, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. . 
S1r—I should have been glad if your correspondent “ No Westmin« 
ster ” had been more explicit in his answer to my question. I have not 
seen Mr, ELMSLEyY’s book, but in my copy of Aristophanes (BRUNCK s) 
the comedy of the Acharnenses contains only 1234 lines, and, cons 
quently I am unable to refer to the 151lth line. But, admitting t c 
Westminster Grammar to be quite correct in its present state, I — 
that such an important alteration should not have been made withou 
some reason being assigned ; as half-learned Grecians, like myself, are 
much puzzled which to choose. I have examined the Eéon, Port Royal, 
Valpy’s, and the Old Westminster Grammar ; and I find in all the 7. 
difference with the. New Westminster. I have also picked outs en f 
examples of the second person dual from the Odyssey, and the F oe? bod 
Aristophanes ; and in every instance they differ from the form given in 
New Westminster Grammar. 
Lire VdarioSov, nul xaigerov. Odyss. xxi. ]. 228. 
Taste food, and rejoice. 
Xaleerov, & x¥gw. Odyss. xv. 1. 151. 
Farewell, O (two) youths. 
"Amurrdxenrey da’ tue. Aristoph. I. 66. 
Depart from me. 
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Obx Hysetvoy, Sos wagitess wed ypare inirnrsqoruens 5 Aristoph. 1. 103. 
Did I not say, that you two would get me into trouble ? 

I could adduce a half-dozen more, but not one agreeing with the New 
Westminster Grammar. 

As hundreds are likely to see the SpecTATOR who may probably not 
get a sight of Mr. E:mstEy’s book, perhaps your correspondent will 
have the goodness to explain why the Westminster Grammar differs from 
the above examples. AAga. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, August 17. 
’ PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

MARTIN and Co. Bootle and Liverpool, glue-manufacturers—TraAvis and Stop- 
FoRD, Audenshaw, Lancashire, hat-manufacturers—Kipp and Co. Holderness, 
Yorkshire, bone-crushers—J oHNSTON and Co. Skipton, Yorkshire, linen-drapers— 
APPLETON and STAMP, Holborn, surgeons—GreEie@ and Cowik, Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire, wine-merchants—WALMSLEY and NicnoLson, Liverpool, bakers—Ga- 
LINDO and NewMAN, Liverpool—Waricur and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gold- 
smiths—Wairr.e and Woop, Wigan and Ince, Lancashire. whitesmiths—WILKIN- 
son and Co. Leeds, scribbling-millers—JoNEs and M‘LEAN, Liverpool, pawnbrokers 
Stroup and Mew, Brighthelmston, builders—Law and Son, Sheffield, edge-tool- 
manufacturers—WARE and PEACH, Shoreditch, retail butchers—J.and H. Souter, 
Seymour Place, Marylebone, coachsmiths—Jessor and HANcock, Tavistock, De- 
vonshire, coachmakers—HINCHLIFFE and DRAKE, Howley, Yorkshire, scribbling- 
millers— CALVERT and DORRINGTON—PRESTON and WILLows, Melton-Mowbray, 
and T. andJ. Bar.ey, Leicester, lace-machine and lace-manufacturers—A. M. & T. 
F. Bet, Cambridge Heath, Hackney, coal-merchants—D. and T. Ivauu, Tottenham 
Court Road, coachmakers—NEwBY and Sons, Ulverston, Lancashire, tallow- 
chandlers—Goopsopy and DoueLas, North Row, Grosvenor Square, coachsmiths 
—CURGENVEN and PICKEN, Plymouth, wine-merchants~Lewis Tare, Hucues, 
and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, merchants, as far as regards ‘T. HuGHEs. 

INSOLVENT. 
Aug. 16, SAvyERS, FREDERICK, Portsmouth, coach-proprietor. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

SAINTHILL, JoHN, Pickle Herring, Tooley Street, French burr merchant, from 
Aug. 24, to Sept. 3. 

TomEs, EpwArp, Bicester, Oxfordshire, tea-dealer, from Aug. 24, to Sept. 3. 

TREHARNE, Josuua, Cwmilethrig, Carmarthenshire, farmer, to Sept 7. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bitt, WiLt1AM, Birmingham, brass-cock-founder, to surrender August 26, 27, 
Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalfe, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and Messrs. Tyndall and Rawlins, Birmingham, 

Bonney, JoHN GEORGE, Cooper’s Row, Tower Hill, wine-merchant, Aug. 20, 
27, Sept. 28: solicitor, Mr. Henson, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 

Comiry, GEORGE, Uley, Gloucestershire, clothier, Aug. 30,31, Sept. 28: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Parker and Johnson, Bristol. 

FELTHAM, JoHN, Sydling St. Nicholas, Dorsetshire, miller, Aug. 21, 25, Sept. 
28: solicitors, Messrs. Alexander and Son, Carey: Street; and Mr. Charles Burt 
Henning, Dorchester. 

Marugr, JosEePs, Salford, builder, Sept. 7, 8,28 solicitors, Messrs. Ellis and 
Walmsley, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Lonsdale and Thomas, King Street, 
Manchester. 

M‘LouGHLAND, Anrnony, Bolton-le-Moors, tailor, Sept 7, 8, 28: solicitors, 
— Milne and Parry, Temple; and Messrs. Briggs and Hibbert, Bolton-le- 

oors. 

Travis, WILLIAM, and Stoprorp, Josaua, Audenshaw, Lancashire, hat- 
manufacturers, Sept. 6, 7, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Middle 
Temple; and Mr. John Makinson, Brown Street, Manchester. 

r, DIVIDENDS. 

: Sept.7, Needle, Wood Street, Cheapside, tea-dealer—Sept. 7, Jones, Lower Brook 
Street, horse-deater—Sept. 8, John, Penzance, money-scrivener—Sept. 27, Thomas, 
Huddersfield, grocer—Sept. 17, Huddleston, Ardwick, Lancashire, dealer in hay— 
— 27, fine a eee eee 14, Lowe, Burton-upon-Trent, iron- 

onger—Sept. 8, Spanton, York, bookseller—Sept. 9, Jervi inck i - 
shire, banker—Sept. 8, Brumfit, Leeds, ‘“aineiion” % ee Se 

CERTIFICATES: 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or hefare September 7. 

Allpress, Watling Street, Stationer—Rennison, Lower Row, Lambeth Butts, 
pill-box-maker—Whitby, Liverpool, miller—Archer, Lynu, Norfolk, dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

Mz.tpruM, Joun, Kirkaldy, merchant, Aug. 20, Sept. 6. 





Friday, August 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Struck and Cronn, Catherine Court, Tower Hill, ship and insurance agents— 
Tay or and JonEs, East Retford, Nottinghamshire, wholesale and retail stay-ma- 
bufacturers—ExceLL and MARSHALL, Warminster, Wiltshire, linen-drapers— 
Carter, GRAFTON, BAKER, and Bicés, Jericho Foundry, Oxford, and Leaming- 
ton Priors, Warwickshire (so far asregards CARTER)—Pons, LoTton, HARRISON, 
and H. Pons, widow of the late R. Pons, Mile End Road, dyers—W oop and T1B- 
BiTts, Dale End, and Aston Road, Warwickshire, engravers, &c.—ARNOLD and 
ARNOLD, Lincoln, tea-dealers and grocers—WHARTON, Eyre, and Eyre, Shef- 
field, ‘merchants and file-manufactures—PROCKTER and ProcKkreR, Rochdale, 
druggists and tea-dealers—Juxon and Juxon, Birmingham, child-bed-linen mil- 
liners—Ayrey and SEALLY, Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, wine-mer- 
chants—Porrer, MAupe, and Swainson, Manchester and Darwen, calico- 
printers—Hewirt and Smit, Manchester, calico-printers—SHACKLE and BAYyLIs, 
Johinson’s Court, Fleet Street, printers—Durron and Smitu, Tooley Street, and 
High Street, Southwark, scale-makers—WARDELL and WARDELL, Great Surrey 
Street, victuallers—ALVAREZ and De RAMoN ¥ CARBONELL, Fen Court, Fen- 
church Street, wine-merchants—RoBINnsoN, GreEN, and Hopcson, Buenos 
Ayres, South America, merchants—GreeEN, Liverpool, and Hopcson, Buenos 
Ayres, South America, merchants and commission agents. 
INSOLVENT. 
Aug. $e Danae WI111AM, Beeding, Sussex, farmer. bats 4 
ug. 19.—Dr Arg, WILLIAM WEN 3 j i - 
Ph hae . A TWORTH, George Yard, Snow Hill, feather. 
Aug. 20.—TayLor, GrorGE, Manchester, steam engine-manufacturer, 
Sidlesan. Sits “ gy ooich-rd ENLARGED. 
YOBSON, BENJAMIN Woop, Percy Street, Rathb Pl F i re 
binmings, oe behest 5 y > one Place, dealer in hatters 
PURRIER, CHRISTOPHER, JOLIFF, PETER, and SPURRIER, WILL 
of Fi IAM JUBBE 
Poole, merchants, from Aug. 27 to Oct. 3. P is ” 
Gournwarre, Joun, Leeds, b alee ts on 
i N, Leeds, butcher, to surrender Aug. - 1: solici- 
Way Messrs. oe and Hamilton, Henrietta Street, wate.” ee ore, 
MARSDEN, MATTHEW, Birchover, Derbyshire , : 
Ueltors, Messrs. Abbott and Arney, bvmneds Inn ee eer? see oe Se 
,IDFORD, JAMES, Tunbridge Wells, linen-dr ’ 
= Messrs. Willis, and Co. Lothbury. Peay See Phe Seats 7, Ont. | 
ILSON, JOHN, Manchester, victualler. : 
ancery Lane, ; : a Sa ents 


: soli- 
solicitor, Mr. Bower, 


DIVIDENDS. 

ant Mi, WB et eo B. Tete St. Mildred's 
-e, Montague Close, Southwark, coal-merchant—Sept. 10 

mney, Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, dealers i demkcciuen eee por 

Seollan eons pee Shanes ou ie BEN 10, King Battersea, tnr- 

e! nt—Sept. 13, Coleman and J. J. B. and T. M ri i 

Hakets—Sept. 14, Prince, Liverpool, tailor.—Sept. 15, Stine "Old Airesfond, 

tail re, dealer—Sept. 16, Davey, Bude, merchant—Sept. 13, Peck, Liver ool, 
ant—Sept. 10, Gould, Lichfield, timber-merchant. * ~~ 


Court, merchants—Sept. 10, 


To be granted, unless cause Progen apa t b 
: yn to the contrary, on or befor - 10. 

ne yward, Deal, grocer—Price, West Place, Lambeth, Reet e cide ag a 
1 re cr eovaranire, silk-throwster—Hammond, Piccadilly, linen. draper— Willis, 

. Bette » broker—Winder, Leicester, linen-draper—Young, High Street, Newing- 
—Townet, upholsterer—Hobbs, Arlington Place, St. John Street Road, ironmonger 
Nottinghe end, Great Yarmouth, mast-maker—Rastall, Kilburn, carpenter—Pawlett, 

F Dizon nt grocer—Hubbert, George Street, Minories, tobacco-broker—T, and T. 

» Ratcliff Cross, sail-makers—Sykes, Leeds, surgeon, 








PRICES CURRENT. 


PUBLIC FUNDS. 



































































































































BRITISH, Mon. | Tues. |Wednes.| Thurs.| Friday. |-Satur. 
8 per Cent. Redticed «...../924 § [92 924 924 |92 
3 per Cent. Consols ..+++2.j914 4 ait ; # old. a . HH + i . i. ott 
Ditto for Account . 91441918 2 [9ld F.dtlOla-+ {91 $2)918 4 
33 per Cent. Old -.) -}| —— 41003 —— Ou; soee 7 tis 
34 per Cent. New. .*... | 1008 ¢ J1008 4 11008 3 4)1004 4 [1004 & #11004 
4 per Cent. .....6c000.5 © {1054 5 [1054 4 5/1054 105 105% 4 11004 
Bank Stock 6. coe veeeceee [2194 2194 2194 2194 219. —s) 
Ditto L. Asse cee ce cece ceceef l9h 9-16}19 9-168|194 9-16]19 9-16 [19 9-16 —— 
India Bonds. ..... ..+...|87 88 87 87 —— |84 85 63} -——~ 
Exchequer Bills, 10002. .... _ — — (812 
Ditto, 5000. 02.0. esceceeee|S2 83 82 83 §2 83 82 83 82 83 —_—_ 
Ditto, Small .. ......06...|82 83 82 83 82 83 82 83 82 33 montip 

BULLION. TEAS. 

Go.p—Portugal in Coin,peroz. 0 0 Bohea ...- +.perlb. 1s. 94d. to Is.lld. 

caine Foreign in Bars... — 317 10§ | Congou.. Common 22 — 23 

—  NewDoubloons,. ~ 314 6 ~ Middling 2 23 — 2 4¢ 
S1rveER—In Bars, Stand. — 0 4 113 a Best... 26 — 3 7 

— NewDollars..... — 0 4 9% | Souchong......... 0 0 — 0 0 

ieee Campoi. Common 2 13 — 2 5% 
EXCHANGES. ih <egnicigs has ; 34 — 2 3 
Aleowd, MIB. Wisi’. 5... eee. 18 IE] Tt. «| RBeess BAK BS 
Ameterdam;$ Mee: 73... C.F.12 6 | Byson-- Skin... 3 8 — 8 ® 
ccompessitihes : GNGCbes (sNte0 ieee 1B SE —- Sew 2 se 
Antwerp ...+ scree Oe aaa ise «++, 410 -- © ae 
Sihia : -d Duties on Teas below 2s. 96 per Cent. 
Barcelona .. .+.. * — eee 
Berlin .. .ccsceees PROVISIONS. s. d. 
Bilboa ....++.+seeee.ceee -«+ 36 Bread, per 4b. loaf........ .... 0 10% 
son iy a cell slacee ecceesce = a Cheese, — new dble. per cwt. 56 : 
{NSD GT DOD COscCee BO _ heshire ..ccccoccscceeedO 
Buenos AyreS 6 « eessecessece Bacon, Middles eeecesenss 44 0 
Cadiz... ..scocccce ccosvcesses SO” Pork, India, per 318lbs........5 10 0 
fae eb see coese . 21g 21 —_ Prime mess, per car. 215 0 
— epee oe . 13 — per agente age iy by 
wecse ccccereces e ccce cece — Prime mess, eee 
Dublin, 21 Days’ sight ......... 1$ Butter, Teich, par owt. cee 3818 0 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Ex. M....153$ 
GONOR 6 s0b cei peonsescecceress Se 40 WINES. £ 8. 
Gibraltar, p. hard dollar ...... 474 Port....... Old. .......perpipe 50 0 
Hamburgh, M.B. ... «.... +. 13 15 _ New...cc0.. = 26 8 
Leghorn... « EE LIGWOR cccdcecsece cocoon _ 28 0 
Lisbon, 30 Days .4’...+. + « . 45 Bucellas ...0....00 «oo. == 84 O 
Madras... “ae DY - 20 J94 | Sherry.... pm Ad butt 78 4 
Madrid . sseceeses 5 — NferlOF .+e2 = = 0 
Malta 2... cccce ecseccecvese 48% Mountain . } ck a lt 40 0 
Naples. .ssseesstevaccessscess BDF — ATZOwese oe 18 0 
Oporto, 60 Days ..-ese-eseeees a3. Calcavella...... ss. -. — 385 0 
Palermo «...++eeseee+- per oz. 119 Spanish Red ............pertun 16 0 
Paris, 5 Mos, One cssas 2 Ot ae. UO Teneriffe .. joan seeeeePerpipe 0 ; 
DOTS .du-06 cone oe cee’ 4 50 — ATZO wcccce os 2 
Petersburgh Rble. ........ 3 U. 10 Madeira... Direct ...... — 00 
Rio Janeiro, 60 Days’ sight..... 22 London Partt — 655 O 
Rotterdam, 3 Mos.........2U. 12 6 oo bho eg ‘==. aie 
Seville ....ccercccccccccccsece SOE —_ astIndia.,. — 90 0 
Trieste—effective fi.2 M....... 10 12 ~ Fayal,good.. — 00 
Vienna—Ditto ......: soos ¢ 10 12) | Sicilian Red .......... = 0o@g 
Venice, per 6 Austr. liv... ...... 46 HOCK... sccecssccveces +peraum 0 @ 
Claret .... Good. .....perhhd. 50 0 
GRAIN. -_ Cargo .ese0e 0 
Manx Lanne. Parpar, Avovst 20. en Fren. White Good ....... = 36 0 
Wheat, Red, New..pergqr. 54s.to 62 —_ Cargo..... oo 5 0 
ie ae oe. «Wc t Gee Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d. on 
saa White, Old $i Wt 60 — 68 rape oe all other Wines 4s. 10d. per 

_ MG = oe oeees 72 — 75 - Gallon. 

— Super. — weseoeee 72 — 76 SPIRITS a 
Rye... - Epeieppane 3 =_ vet Sonera: Relea. »<<- pergal, 2s. 3d, 
Nat, HEN... SS BP ee ee eek? 
Malt alting «+ s.eesee+6 B2 — 34 — _ Bordeaux .......... Sigs 

_ o + nog eehe Sra rd — 4 Duty 22s. 6d. per Imp. Gallon. 
Pease . Hog.....cersooeeee 34 — 386 COALS. 

— Maple............. 36 — 33 | Wall’s End, best..... 34s. 0d. to 34s. 9d, 

— White............ 834 — 42 | Inferior ........... 27-29 

_ Boilers ....e0+e00+. 44 — 48 
Beans » Ticks .e.see.e- 0+ 36 — 38] g : TOBACCO. 

sss TRAGEO Wi wees. cs oc 38> AO REREEE (in bond) per lb. 7s. Od, tol2s, 6d. 

Fo eee oe, ae ye Eee baat Sosnee ce —6 0 

; ies « DoMingo..ccsecsse —0 9 
Cus *s se Ordinary... 22 24 Maryland Light Brown 0 5 —0O 7 

= ‘Polen’ Crdiaaiy... a ne < Virginian, Fine Black.. 0 54 — 0 6 

i = ’ Fine ey 6 — 97 Kentucky Leaf, stem’d 0 34— 0 5 

_ Potato, Ordinary... 30 — 31 FLOUR. 

= — Fine.....-. 31 — 32 Tows made: eeoees Der sack 60s. to 65s, 

Seconds.......+00. = 58 — 62 
HAY anp STRAW. Essex & Suffolic, on board ship 56 a 60 
(Per load of 36 trusses.) Norfolk and Stockton....... 50 — 58 
Sr. JAmgEs’s, SMITHFIRID. 
Hay, Coarse Mead. 40s. to 50s. 40s. to 50s. POTATOES. 
—_ Usefal ——= 45—@5 45 — 55 New Potatoes.. per ton 21.10s.to 31. 10s. 
— Upland— 80 —100 70 — 90 MINING. 
Pole see 63 —105 % —a w mesa Ro week at ey 
’ coteeee — 4 opper Ore...... ++ee.. 8220 tons. 
- Wheat.... 45 — 55 —— — — of Money .. one 0 0 
verage price..... scoses MO HT @ 
BUTCHER MEAT. Standard .........+.+..€100 17 O 
Newoatr & Leapennary.* Ssrrnrrery.t Average Produce . wscoceceseseee 8 
Beef. 2s. 6d.tods. 4d. 3s. 0d.to 3s.10d. | Quantity of Fine Copper 267 tons 3cwt. 
—— 4 sadly 2..3 2 z 4 4 METALS. 

eal.. 3 0 4 8..3 2 4 6 I P 
Died ak 6. Ss ON as ron, in Bars per cwt 64, 15s, to 71. 58.0d. 
Lamb.3 8 —4 8..4 0 —4 8 Figs ese. + BS — 6 9 S 

* By the carcass, per stone of 8lbs. Steel Hoops ...+. 8 15 ~~ : 4 

~+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs. Tins, in Bars... .cccccsoesecee 3 14 . 

" ERNOEE 6000 ee te ccese's | OUR 
COFFEE. 5 pthc “ ‘ 
Jamaica, Triage p. cwt.18s. Od. to28s, Od. == | BlOcks.+++++eeeverss $12 : 
ne Ordinary ....32 0 360 Quicksilver......... . perlb. GO 1 9 
_ Good .....4. 0 —39 0 TALLOW, SOAP, &c. 
_— Middling ...49 0 — 57 0 Town Tallow.....+... per Cwt. 40s, = 
— Fine........68 0 —76 0 Yellow Russia.....66. — 387 — 
Mocha..-.......+....-60 0 —127 0 WS iscsi = 2 “O 
Duty not included. Soap ditto...-..s00. — 35 6 
Melting Stuff . — 2 90 
SUGARS. Ditto Rough. ~.- 38. .-@ 
Muscova. Brown p.cwt.46s. 0d. to 48s. Od. | Yellow Soap....+esee o_o 
_ Strong. 0 0 — 0 0 | Mottled.......... — 64 9 
= Middling 49 0 — 52 0 Curd . +. scovcceccee — 6 9 
_— Good... 52 0 —57 0 Graves..ccesseseseee = 18 O 
— Fine.... 58 0 —66 0 | Good Dregs......... - 5 90 
Mauritius, .......... 42 0 —62 0 
Duty included. CANDLES. 
East India,Brow. — 0 0 — 0 0 Candles....sesseeeeees+ per doz, 88, Od. 
_ White — 26 0 — 34 0 Inferior. ..ccocessodeces == Ff O 
Duty not included, Moulds,.ssesesssesee, © “= D9 & 
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(1) 
THEATRES. 
NGLISH OPERA COMPANY, 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On Monday, a New Musical Entertainment to be called 
THE DEUCE IS IN HER. « 
The Characters by Mr. Bartley, Mr. Wrench, Mr. J, Bland. 
Miss Kelly, Miss H. Cawse. After which 
THE SPRING LOCK. Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. With 
WANTED A GOVERNESS. Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. 
And The MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
On Tuesday. DER VAMPYR. Wi 
WANTED A GOVERNESS. Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. 
On Wednesday. DON JUAN. With other Entertainments. 
On Thursday. Mozart's Comic Opera of COSI] FAN TUTTE. 
And other Entertainments, 
Various Novelties are in preparation. 
Doors cpen at half-past Six, and begin at Seven. 








SXHIBITIONS. 


TWO NEW VIEWS. 
T the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 


are now exhibiting—a View of MOUNT St. GOTHARD at 
the Passage Aux Roches, taken on the Road from Faido, in the Val 
Levantine, in Switzerland, The Road was ordered to be cut through 
the Rocks by the late Emperor Napoleon, after the Battle of Marengo, 
in order to shorten the passage over the Alps. In the centre of the 
Picture is the Bridge built over the Tersin: and the Interior of 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL, built by order of Alberic de Humbert, 
Archbishop of Rheims, who laid the first stone in 1211, and celebrated 
since Charles VIII. as the place of Coronation for all the Kings of 
France. Open from Ten till Six. 








CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


HE ROYAL UNION PENSION FUND, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED PERSONS. 
Patron—THE KING. 

The object of this Fund is to support individuals of both Sexes, 
who having moved in a superior Rank of Life, have become reduced 
in their Old Age. Ninety Persons have already been provided for, 
but hundreds of applicants press forward with strong claims to relief. 

The Committee, therefore, urge the wealthy classes in every part of 
the oi gee to co-operate in this national undertaking, and re-~ 
spectfully solicit their donations and subscriptions, either through 

eir Bankers, or direct at the Office, 5, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
London, 





INSURANCE OFFICES. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS, 

Sir EDWARD HYDE EAST, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman. 

Colonel JOHN BAILLIE, M.P. F.R.S. Deputy Chairman, 
John L. Anderdon, Esq. Sir T. F. Freemantle, Bt. M.P, 
George Arbuthnot, Es James Halford, Esq. 

Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | Captain Henry Kater, F,R.S. 
Henry Browne, Esq. F.R.S. Peter Reierson, Esq. 
Col. William Bodycott Davis. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
<. Douglas, Esq. M.P. | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
N. B. Edmonstone, Esq, F.R.S. Colonel Mark Wilks, F.R.S, 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 
AUDITORS. 
F, Manning, Esq. |S. Anderson, Esq. | J. Barrow, Esq. F.R.S, 
Physician—James Bartlett, M.D. 
Resident Secretary—Walter Cosser, Esq. 

The advantages to parties assuring their Lives at this Office, are:— 

A participation in four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the estimated 
Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by way of bonus, 
to Policies effected for the whole term of life, on lives under the age 
of Fifty. 

These additions may be applied in reduction of future annual 
premiums, at the option of the Assured. 

Lives above Fifty may also be Assured, but they do not participate 
in the profits. 

The power given to every holder of a Life Policy of 1000. or up- 
wards, for the whole term of Life, after two Annual Payments, to 
attend and vote at all General Meetings; thereby giving him a 
control over the management of the affairs of the Society, which his 
important interests demand. 

xemption from additional charge for Sea Risk, in passing to any 

xt of Europe, in usr Ships, or regular Packets; or in Decked 
essels, to and from British and Foreign Ports, between the Elbe 
and Brest, both inclusive. 

Permission to go to any part of the World, on payment of a pre- 
mium adequate to the extra Risk, to be settled by the parties afford- 
aoe requisite explanation. 

‘ayment of Claims in Three Months. 

The option of submitting to Arbitration any difference that may 

SYise, 


« R. KR. 








SHIPS ABOUT TO SAIL. 
As clearing out at the Custom House, and has only two Cabins 
disengaged. 


OR HOBART TOWN and LAUNCES- 
N, DIEMEN’S LAND, the beauifult fast-sailin, 
Ship, THOMAS LAWRIB, A, 1. Lieut. W. LANGDON, RN 
Commander. Burthen 300 Tons. L: ing im the S . 
_— a Poop, and superior Aesupmuseletions for Cabin and Steerage 
tren rs. For Freight and Passage apply to John Campbell, Esq. 
ite Lion Conxt, Cornhill; or to Walter Buchanan, 4, Leads 





( 2°) 
STEAM VESSELS. 


. 
O ANTWERP and COLOGNE via 
ROTTERDAM, at the following reduced fares:— 

To Antwerp.—First Cabin, 2/.; second cabin, 1. 5s.; steerage, 15s. 

To Cologne.—First Cabin, 3/. 88.; second cabin, 2/. 8s. 6d.; 
steerage, 1/. 9s. 

The new and elegant Steam Ship BATAVIER, D. DUNLOP, 
Commander, of 300 tons, and 200 horse-power, will start from off 
the London Docks, on Sunday, Aug. 22, at 8 o’clock, and 12 at noon 
on Sunday, 29th, (and every following Sunday), with passengers, car- 
riages, merchandise, horses, &c. for Rotterdam, This ship can offer 
these exclusive advantages to passengers :—she has 9 separate sleep- 
ing-rooms, one of which, together with a female servant, is for the 
exclusive use of ladies, She makes up 74 beds, 

*,* Shippers of colonial produce and manufactures are re- 
quested to observe that shipping in this vessel will save Ten 
per cent. duty at Rotterdam, that her freights are the same 
as sailing vessels, and consequently there is a saving of about 15 per 
cent. on every article of commerce shipped by her. Merchandise 
from Ireland, Scotland, and any part of Great Britain, will be for- 
warded direct to the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany, every 
week. Important—Notwithstanding the opposition started against 
this vessel, and consequent emulation to arrive first at Rotterdam, it 


(3) 


Arts and Manufactures—Continued. 


= : * 

é ee CUTLERY being an Article gene- 
rally required in a quantity, it is of importance, and ad» 

vantageous to procure it of the best quality and lowest price. 

The annexed List of Prices, on a reduced Secale, is worthy of 
notice, and is most respectfully submitted to Officers of Regiments, 
Clubs, Noblemens’ Families, and the Public generally, by G. 
ea arog Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, from 1, St. James’s Street, 

utler, &c. 





Table. Dessert. 
Knives |Kn.&Fks Knives. |Kn.&Fks, 
PerDoz.| Per Doz. PerDoz.| Per Doz. 

s. 


Carvers. 


Per Pair, 

Ivory Oval oe > “4 sd 

Handles 7 

Fine white 
Ivory plain 
Octagon 
Handles 


& 8. 
24 3 18 28 


27 2 21 32 76&96 


Silver Fer- 86 106 
rules . « 
Do. Do. Silver 
Ferrules and 


45 40 106 126 





has not been considered prudent to risk the lives of the p gers, 
together with the cargo and vessel, by adding as much weight to her 
safety valves as would cause an increased pressure of 2lbs. on every 
quare inch of the boiler; her speed renders such a dangerous expe- 
iment unnecessary. 
Apply to F. F. GIBBS, Agent, 9, Water Lane, Tower Street; at 
Chaplin's Office, Regent’s Circus; or Mr. Wright’s, Haymarket. 





DINBURGH STEAM SHIP. The well- 

|4 known, splendid, and powerful Steam Ship UNITED 

KINGDOM, 1000 Tons Burthen, and 200 Horse Power, D. 

TURNER, Commander, will start from off Greenwich for Edin- 
burgh, at 10 o’clock P.M. on the following Days:— 

Saturday, August 28. Saturday, September 18. 
Wednesday, Sep ber 8. Wednesday, Sep b . 
Calling off Scarbro’, weather permitting. Goods and Parcels re- 
ceived at the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; Cross 
Keys, Gracechurch Street ; and Downe’s Wharf, till 4 o’clock of the 
Day of sailing. Births may be taken, a plan of the Cabins seen, and 
every further information obtained. by application to H. Underwood, 
56, Haymarket ; the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; 
W.A. Cunningham, 8, St. Swithin’s Lane; or George Bell, Agent, 

157, Fenchurch Street, 
N.B. The Fore Cabin Accommodation is now very superior. 











DRESS. 


REPARATIONS for the DRAWING 
ROOM.—The Public French and English Millinery and 
Dress Establishment, No. 1, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, offers 
such advantages as will be foiind upon a visit to be unequalled in the 
metropolis. Variety, superiority of style, exceeding low prices and 
perfect freedom of inspection, are not the only advantages. Ladies’ 
own materials made up (without extra charges) ina very superior 
manner. Bonnets, Dresses, and Pelisses, 5s. 6d. each, Caps 1s. 6d., 
Turbans 2s. Milliners supplied with elegant Paper Dress and other 
Patterns received weekly from Paris, N.B, Family Mourning to 
any extent executed with dispatch. 
al 


UGGIN’S PATENT VENTILATING 
BEAVER HATS are acknowledged to be the best kind of 
Hats ever yet invented—they are exceedingly light, only 4} ounces; 
will never injure by wet, lose their Colour or Shape, and will not 
prevent the egress of perspiration, which has been so much the com- 
plaint of Water-proof Hats, often producing the head-ache and the 
loss of hair, Price 21s. and 26s. ; Drab and Brown Hats at the same 
price, to be had in London of the Manufacturers, Duggin and Co. 
80, Newgate Street, near the New Post Office. 








r | ‘EE ACME or NONPAREIL PATENT 

METAL STUDDED BOOTS and SHOES, excelling 
all others, superseding Metal Heels, Nails, &c. These Boots 
and Shoes are confidently rec ded as most desirable and 
useful. Men, women, and children, may wear them. One pair will 
prove their great superiority. The studs are of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the strength of the Boot or Shoe, and may be advanta- 
geously worn in dress shoes. The Boots and Shoes are of the very 
best materials and workmanship, without any extra charge for the 
studs, which will, on trial, be found the poor man’s real friends and 
firm supporters.—See ‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,” Vols. 11, 12, and 
13. Sold (only) at No. 11, Giltspur Street, London, 

N.B. Boots and Shoes Repaired and Studded. 











ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


CONOMY and DISPATCH.— 
WELLES’S PATENT PERIPURIST, or PORTABLE 
and ECONOMICAL COOKING APPARATUS, which enables 
any person, in a few minutes, to prepare a comfortable Breakfast, It 
boils water, prepares Coffee and Chocolate in a very superior manner, 
boils Eggs, cooks a Beef-steak, or slice of Ham, and all in less than 
ten minutes. For Dinner it will prepare Soup, steam Vegetables, 
and cook Fish, Chops, or Steaks, at the same time; and for all this 
ONE FARTHING’S WORTH of FUEL is more than sufficient. 
The operation may be performed on a Breakfast or Dining Table, 
without soiling the cloth, or producing smoke or any unpleasant 
smell; may be used in a Carriage without the least danger or incon- 
venience. For Pedestrians, it may be carried in the hand: for Tea 
it answers the purpose of an Urn, and saves both the trouble and ex- 
pense of lighting a fire. It is admirably adapted for warm weather 
and hot climates, Parties of Pleasure, and Rural Rambles. From its 
Convenience and Economy it is worthy the attention of Single Per- 
sons and Small Families living in lodgings; and its construction is 
such as to make it invaluable on board of vessels in rough weather, 
as the motion of the vessel does not affect it, and the saving of fuel 
will more than pay the expense of it in one short voyage. 

To be had only of the Patentees, TOZER and SON, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, at the following prices, for prompt payment ; 
—One Quart, 10s. 6d.; Two Quarts, 16s.; Three Quarts, 20s.; Four 
Quarts, 26s.; Six Quarts, 29s.; Eight Quarts, 31s, 6d. 


Also PORTABLE VAPOUR BATHS on an entirely 
new principle, which can be used in any apartment, without the 
least soil or trouble. By this novel and beautiful invention a Bath 
can be obtained for less than One Penny, It can be used asa Medi- 
cated Vapour Bath, which, to invalids and persons confined to their 
homes through ill health, will prove a most valuable acquisition. 
Price 1. 11s, 6d. complete. 

To be had of Messrs. TOZER and SON, 20, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden 

All letters (post paid) immediately attended to.—Orders executed 
without delay. A great allowance to Merchants and Traders in 
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Balance Blades 2s. per Dozen extra.—New Balance Blades to Silver 
Handles, 16s, the Dozen.—Cooks’ Knives, &c 

N.B. Warranted of that Superior Quality for which PALMER'S 

Cutlery and Razors have been celebrated upwards of Seventy Years. 








THE TOILET. 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR possesses Pro-- 


perties of surprising energy in producing delicate White Neck, 
Hands, and Arms, and imparting a beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the 
Complexion, 

This valuable Specific is warranted perfectly innoxious, pos 
sesses properties of surprising energy. It eradicates all cutaneous 
eruptions, pimples, spots, redness, &c. gradually producing a delie 
cate clear soft skin, ; transforms even the most sallow complexiom 
into radiant whiteness ; successfully renders harsh and rough skim 
beautifully soft, smooth, and even; —— to the face, neck, and 
arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom. mparts to the skin a pleasi 
coolness, truly comfortable and refreshing. To mothers nursin 
their offspring, it is essentially serviceable in eras soreness a 
reducing inflammation, To gentlemen, ROWLAND’S KAL 
DOR will be found an infallible specific in allaying the smartin 
irritability of the face; and will render shaving, hitherto a painfi 
now a pleasurable operation. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s, 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

Cavrton.—To prevent imposition, and by authority of the Hi 
nourable Commissioners of Stamps, the name and address of #i 
Proprietors is engraved on the Government stamp affixed on the ca 
of each genuine bottle, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Gi 
den, The genuine is sold by most perfumers and medicine vend 








HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


7 > . 
ATENT PEPPER. This very supe 

Pepper is the pure Grain, divested of the whole of the H 
by a Mechanical Process, which renders it much stronger and r 
agreeable than any Pepper hitherto in use, the common Bh 
Pepper being nearly half Husks. It is sold by Messrs. Day and Cos” 
and Knight and Sons, Gracechurch Street; Hickson, Welbeck 
Street; Barron, Wright, and Shaw, Oxford Street; Newman, 
Cockspur Street; by most respectable Grocers and Oilmen in the 
Kingdom; and by the Patentee, J. A. Fulton, York Road, Lam- 
beth, London. 





VERY THING for the WORK TABLE. 
Cottons, Worsteds, Lamb’s Wools, Crewels, Floss, Deckers, 
and other Silks, all Sizes, Colours, and Shades, for Embroidering, 
Rug-work, Sewing, Knitting, Netting, and Mending.—Needles, 
Pins, Scissors, and fine Cutlery. Gilt and Steel Beads, Tasselsy 
Slides, Snaps, &c. for purses; with every article in Steel, Silver, 
Ivory, Pearl, and Tortoise-shell, for the furnishing of Work Boxes, 
and suited to every description of Plain and Ornamental Needle 
Work. At WILKS’S Cotton Warehouse, No. 186, Regent Street, 
midway between the Quadrant and the Argyll Rooms, and at no 
other house in London, the old establishment in the Strand being 
entirely closed. 
WILKS, 186, REGENT STREET 


——— 


EW IMPORTS FROM THE NORTH 


OF IRELAND, now on Show.— 


Very useful 7-8 Irishes,6}d to 9d. ae yard. 
A nice Article for Strength from 94d. to 1s. 
Colerains fit for Gentlemen’s Shirts 1s. 3d. to 1% 9d. worth 
double the money. 
Beautifully Fine and Undressed, from 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d.—usually 
sold by some houses at 3s. 
Half Bleached Armagh Sheetings 39d. to 744- 
Full 40 inches wide and bleached only 844. 
Best Bleached 40 inches wide 1s. and upw' 
Yard and half wide Damasks for Table Clo! 
very fine, ls, 6d, 
Tray Napkins, 18s. per dozen. 
All Warranted by C. MEEKING, 62, Holborn Hill, two doors 
above St, Andrew's Church. 4 
N.B. There are lower-priced articles than the above in the stock, 
but every one will be exceedingly pleased with these 





ards— 
ths, really good, ls 





[HE KING OF OUDE’S FAVOURITE 
SAUCE. 


r ited 
This highly pleasing ORIENTAL MIXTURE having exci 


> idity and 
the admiration of the Bon Vivans, has also excited the cup B 
castorate! Sauce-uiskein 3 consequently there are now _ 0 sol a 
Ymitations, which many shopkeepers would impose pipe tog 
Purchasers are therefore requested £2. 77g, Welbeck sizeet; and 
the original, by 3. > 
inowise that the ice ie ni reduced, to Pints, 43.5 ie a 
TONGUES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. | abet 
Tongues, for Side Dishes or for Breakfast ; fine large Tong “4 Buffalo 
or pickled ; Russian and Rein Deer ‘Tongaes, Hi aS Pigs O 
Tongues, Gorgona Anchovies, small Yor Hams, Bat i Tear y 4 
Parmasan, Griyére, Chapzugar Cheeses, in fine condition dor Salads, 
Diable, excellent pd Bow ier, ance, Fano er < : 
French Vinegars, &c. ies a en 
Those and other articles, at 8, HICKSON’S FOREIGN W 
HOUSE, 72, Welbeck Street. 
Orders for the East and West Indies for Preserves, Pickles, Sauces 
&c. or Cabin Stores for Voyages, put up in the best , Jes for 
Families residing in the Country supplied with various — 
he Store-room, &c, Catalogues may had on application above 








ADVERTISEMENTS TO THE SPECTATOR, AUGUST 21, 1830. 
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© FAMILIES FURNISHING or IM- 
PROVING their KITCHENS —His Majesty's PATENT 
SELF-OILING SMOKE JACKS and KITCHEN RANGES 
jhave been proved by upwards of 3000 Families and Surveyors of the 
first respectability, to be superior to all others, for convenience, 
bility, and hip, and wilt be found cent. per cent. 
Detter than any others. The Patent Jack cannot be put out of 
order; will go several years with once oiling; will roast with spits or 
slangle, and two quarts of oil will so far as nag gpieew in any other 
Smoke Jack. His Majesty and Emperor Russia have had 
zhem in use several years. The ranges are made of superior wrought 
Gron, and every part to screw together, with or without wrought 
dron Oven, Boiler, or Steamers; heated by the same fire; Heater 

Stove and Hot Plate, warranted to answer. 


Sold by PROSSER, the Inventor and Patentee, at his Manufac- 
tory, Back Hill, Hatton Garden, and nowhere else in London. 
Cradle Spits on improved principles, Laundry Jacks, improved 
Bottle Jacks, to roast from 12lb. to 40lb. All kinds of Stoves, im- 

roved Iron Wine Bins, Common Smoke Jacks at ll. each. Old 
Sacks, Stoves, or Ranges, taken in exchange. 








ICOL and CO.’s COLONIAL COFFEE 


MART, 18, Fenchurch Street, and 15, Rathbone Place, 
established under the direction and patronage of the West India 
Planters and Merchants, to promote a more general use of Coffee 
by supplying the Public with Superior Coffee at a moderate advance 
onthe import price. Present Prices for Money only:— 

Good Plantation per Ib. . 1s. 6d.| Mocha, 3s. This Coffee is 

Very Fine ditto . . ® 0 warranted the finest imported 

The Finest dittoimported 2 3 by the East India Company 
for the last 20 years. 

The very Finest Cocoa Imported, 2s. strongly recommended by 
the faculty. 

The Coffee is fresh roasted every day on the premises, by a newly- 
invented purifying machine. 

« The Coffee I procure from Messrs, Nicol and Co. possesses the 
yea! pungency and aromatic flavour of this valuable exotic in greater 
perfection than I from experimental trial have got elsewhere.”— 
Vide Dr. Thornton's Botanical Lectures. 








MEDICINES. 


y 
ICEY AND CO’S TRUE DAFFY’S 
ELIXIR. For Complai in the Stomach and Bowels. 
which so frequently prevail at this season of the year, either from ex- 
cessive heat, or partaking too freely of fruit, vegetables, &c. no me- 
dicine has been found more efficacious than Dicey’s Genuine Daffy’s 
Elixir, which may be purchased of most respectable Medicine 
Venders either in Town or Country. Particular care should be 
to ask for DICEY’S DAFFY’S ELIXIR, and to observe that 
the name of Dicey and Co, is engraved in the stamp. 
\ ARM WEATHER and WARM CLI- 
MATES induce Scrofulous affections of the Liver; and a 
‘weakness of all the oe vessels. Hence a train of nervous 
plaints, and particularly the Dropsy and Jaundice, which are 
never effectually cured but by an alterative and purifying medicine. 
ercury stimulates the nerves, gives momentary cheerfulness, 
evacuates the water in dropsy, or removes for a time the discoloura- 
tion by Jaundice ; the Patient either suddenly dies, or is seemingly 
cured ; but the health is never restored. By the use of the VEGE- 
TABLE SYRUP of DE VELNOS, in these and all diseases of a 
Scrofulous and Scorbutic origin, the recovery is not for short inter 
vals, but to perfect and permanent health, he Vegetable Syrup is 
repared and sold by Mrs. Canham, No. 52, Berners Street, Oxford 
treet, at 13s. a bottle; it may also be had of most of the respect- 
wble Medicine Venders in Town and Country. 














ALUABLE MEDICINES.—The follow- 

ing highly-esteemed FAMILY MEDICINES have been for 

several years in general and beneficial use, Prepared and Sold only 
by W. Court, Chemist, 276, Regent Street. The Family Aperient 
Mixture; Antibilious, Dinner, Tonic, Female, and Aperient Pills. 
Concentrated Essences of Sarsaparijla, Ginger, and Senna. Prepa- 
¥ations of Quinine, the Compound Tincture, Pills, Lozenges, and 
Dentrifice. Medicated Candies of Ginger, Lavender, Rhubarb, and 
Ginger. Aperient Gingerbread Nuts, a truly valuable Medicine for 
the Nursery. Pommade Divine, prepared from the original recipe. 
276, Regent Street, near Portland Place, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GREAT NU 


YARMOUTH GAS LIGHT 
The Proprietors of Stock in this Company are informed that the 


AND COKE COMPANY. 
Dividend declared at the Annual General Court held on Wednesday 
the 18th inst. may be received by applying to Mr, ASHTON the 
tary, at the Company’s Office, No. 30, Lawrence Lane, Cheap- 
side, on Saturday the 28th inst. or any subsequent Tuesday, or 
Saturday, between the hours of 11 and and 3 o’clock. 
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Prints—Continued. 
This Day is Published, Part IV. of 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. From Drawings by 
Messrs. Barrett, Messrs. . og 


Brockedon. 
W. Daniel, R.A, 
i 


ewint, 
C. Fielding, 


.R. einagle, R.A. 
Robson, 
Stanfield, 
T. Stothard, R.A. 
J.D. Harding, W. Westall, A.R.A. 
The Engravin executed in the most finished style by 
WILLIAM and EDWARD FINDEN, 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, 

« This Work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalled illustrations that have hitherto appeared.”—Mon, 
Magazine, July. 

«“< We have met with no series of embellishments at once so beau- 
tiful and interesting.”—British Magazine, July. 








TOPOGRAPHY. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS, &c. &e. 


This Day is Published, in a_ thick 18mo. Volume, Illustrated by 94 
Views and Maps, Price 15s. bound, 


HE GUIDE to all the WATERING and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, including the Seotch Watering 
Places; containing full and accurate Descriptions of each Place, 
and of the Curiosities and striking Objects in the Environs; and 
forming an agreeable and useful Companion during a Residence at 
any of the Places, or during a Summer Tour in quest of Health or 
Pleasure. With a Description of the Lakes, anda Tour through 
Wales. 
A DESCRIPTION of the SCENERY of the 
LAKES, in the North of England. By W. WORDSWORTH, 
Esq. A New Fdition, with Additions, anda Map. Price 5s. 6d. 
THE ORIGINAL PICTURE of LONDON, cor- 
rected to the present time; with a Description of the Environs. 
Re-edited, “a mostly written, by J. BRITTON, F.S.A. &c. In 
18mo. with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings in, and Maps, 
Plans, &c. of the Metropolis and Suburbs ; including a Map of the 
Country twenty miles round London, 9s.; with the Maps only, 6s. 
neatly bound. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








STATISTIC Ss 


o 
INDIA. - 
Dedicated by Permission to his late Majesty. 
In 4 vols. with Maps and Plates, Price 22s. boards, or 24s, neatly 
half-bound, fomfiag part of the Modern Traveller, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
and TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION gf INDIA. 
By JOSIAH CONDER. 

The matter contained in these volumes will be found equal in 
quantity to six large octavo volumes. 

*¢ This portion of the Modern Traveller (India) is of peculiar im- 
portance. It contains (besides a full description of the country) a 
very minute and comprehensive history of India, which is to be 
found complete in no other work. The several histories which have 
hitherto appeared, limit themselves to separate parts of the country 
or its dynasties: thus we have histories of British India, Mahome- 
dan India, Central India, &c.; whereas the present work combines 
the facts of all, descending from the earliest period of the ancient 
annals to the year 1823.”—Literary Gazette, 

Preparing for Publication, 


ITALY. By the Editor #€ the “ Modern Traveller,” 

and forming a continuation ofthat w6sk, in 3 vols. 
FRANCE, GERMANY; SWITZERLAND, 
will follow in succession. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


&e, 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

This Day is Published, embellished with Seventeen Engravings, 
Price in demy 8vo. 9s,; royal 8vo. 18s.; royal 8vo. with the Plates 
carefully coloured, 24s.; demy 4to. with Proofs on India Paper, 
24s. Part XXV. being the first of the Class Repritia, of 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 
arranged in conformity with its organization, 
By the BARON CUVIER: 
translated, with large Additional Descriptions of all the Species 
hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, and with other 
original matter, by E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., C. HAMILTON 
SMITH, F.L.S., and E. PIDGEON. 

The Class MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve Parts, with up- 
wards of Two Hundred Engravings, forming Five Volumes, price 
in extra cloth boards— 

Demy octavo - Zl. 4 0| Dittocoloured - 14, 8 O 
Royal octavo - 10 16 0| Demy4to,Ind.Paperl4 8 0 





SODA WATER, AERATED ITALIAN LEMO.- 
NADE, AND MOGUL SAUCE. 


HARLES HODGSON, ManuractTurER 
. of the above, begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the No- 
bility, Gentry, his numerous Friends, and the Public, that he has 
removed entirely from his late residence, 68, Long Lane, Borough, 
to No. 2%, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, where his business will be 
carried on in future, being a situation more central, amidst his ex- 
tensive connexions; and trusts, by unremitting attention and 
punctuality, to ensure a continuance of that kind and extensive 
patronage which for a series of years he has so liberally received. 





SODA WATER, 
J SCHWEPPE and Co. 79, Margaret Street, 
e@ Cavendish §. 


ndis uare, Manyfacturers and Purveyors of all 
Fane Artificial and Mineral, to their Majesties, and ail the Royal 


J. S. and Co. beg to acquaint the Nobility, G ic i 
» Gentry, and Public in 
ay that they continue to Manufacture the following Waters, 
and that in the preparation the strictest attention is paid to the mi- 
nutest analysis each Water is professed to contain—viz. Soda. Single. 
Double, and Treble, Kali, or Potass, Ditto, Aétated Rochelle and 
agnesia, Artificial Seltzer, Spa, Pyrmont, Seidlitz, &c. Chelten- 
m, Harrowgate, and Bristol Hotwell Waters, fresh from the 
Springs. Importers of German Seltzer in Quarts and Pints, 


N.B. Orders for Exp 





Pp Ipuy . 





LITERATURE, 
Science, and the Fine Arts. 


PRINTS, ETC. 


This Day is Published, in 4to. Price 12. 11s. 6d. 
au adsborda Pa Vi of ome PD 


128. 
[4LUsTRATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY 
ana PuIDEAUS ‘3. SELBY, Ben, FRE, EES: MWS. ko. 
Fifteen T 2 wv 
s figured fe — Twenty ce Speck accurately Smet son 
and Co. and 
Lina Se David’ Seeee Edinburgh; sad We 


3 Daniel 
Jun. and 





A Suppl y Volume, just published, contains an account of 
the Fossil Genera and Species. Demy svo. ll, 16s, royal 8vo. 2l, 
14s. demy 4to. 3/. 128, 

The Class of Birds complete in Nine Parts, forming Three Vo- 
lumes, price, in extra cloth boards, 

Demy octavo - 5I. 8 0] Royal octavo - 8. 2 0 

4to,Ind, paper 10 16 0 dittocoloured 10 16 0 

The Reptiles will form Three Parts, (25, 26, and 27,) and the 
Insects willform about Six Parts; the whole comprising about Forty 
Parts. It will be so arranged, for the convenience of those who 
may confine their Zoological studies to either of the Classes, that 
each Class will make a distinct Work, as well as one of the Series 
ofthe “ Animal Kingdom.” The Conclusion will contain a Tabular 
View of the System, a copious Index, and a general Terminology of 
the Science. 

The engraved Illustrations of this Work are in a superior style of 
execution, by different artists of distinguished eminence; and 
among the rest, many are by Mr. Landseer. Most of them are from 
original drawings made from Nature, and several represent species 
altogether new, or never figured before, 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 








SCHOOL BOOES. 


This Day is Published, Price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered. 


HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
By W. C, TAYLOR, A.M. 

“ This is an instructive volume for the youthful student, intended 
as a Supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and English Histo- 
ries. The first half of the volume is occupied with the primeval and 
classical periods ; in which the author has particularly directed his 

those b of history on which school-books are fre- 
quently deficient, although directly illustrative of the general course 
of study. Among these topics may be instanced, the Histories of the 
Persians and Carthaginians, the Antagonists and Rivals of Greece 
and Rome. In the modern division especial attention is paid to the 
Feudal System and the Crusades, and afterwards to the English 
Empire in India, and British Commerce in general. Then follows 
a series of British y, and, in conclusion, a view of the 
British Constitution. Prefixed to the volume isa Union Map, ex- 
hibiting, in one sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in-r » and 
— modern in black, an ingenious and very useful plan.”—Gents, 

zine. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
By the same Author, 

HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, from 
the Accession ef Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo, 12mo. 6s. bound 
May be had, Gratis, 
aud Cos NEW SCHOOL CaA- 





WHITTAKER 
TALOGUE, — 
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This Day is Published, in 12mo. Price 5¢. 6d. boarils, 


SSAYS ON INTERESTING AND 
USEFUL SUBJECTS, with a few Introductory Remarks 
on ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; designed to Assist Youth in the 
Style and Arrangement of Themes, 
By E. JOHNSON. 
Printed forC. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Panl’s Church-Yard, 
and Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mail. 





THOMSON’S ARITHMETIC, 


This Day is Published, the Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, 
Price 1s. 6d. bound, 


FIRST BOOK OF ARITHMETIC ; 
or, Arithmetic made Easy for Children. Containing above 
Nine Hundred Examples in the Fundamental Rules, the Rule of 
Three, and Practice, a Variety of Miscellaneous Questions, &c, &c. 
By JOHN THOMSON. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
Also may be had, 
A KEY to the Same, 








PHYSIOLOGY. 


DR, JOHNSON ON INDIGESTION. 
NY ESSAY ON INDIGESTION, 


AX or MORBID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and 
BOWELS, as the proximate Cause, or characteristic Condition of 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Irritability, Mental Despondency, Hypochon- 
driacism, and many other Ailments, with an improved Method of 
Treatment, medicinal and dietetic. To which are added, Observa- 
tions on the Diseases and Regimen of Invalids, &c. 

By J. JOHNSON, M.D. Physician Extraordinary tothe King, 
Sixth Edition, enlarged, Price 6s. 6d, boards, 
Published by T. and G, Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 








BIOGRAPEY. 


This Day is Published, handsomely printed in One Large Volume 
8vo. Price 18s. canvass boards. 


G EORGE IV. Memoirs of his Life 
TF and Reign, interspersed with numerous Personal Anecdotes; 
to which is prefixed an Historical Account of the House of Bruns« 
wick, from the earliest period, 

By H. E. LLOYD, Esq. 

With a Portrait aud Autograph of flis Majesty. 
Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun, and Richter, 
30, Soho Square, 

*¢ A simple and honestly written narrative of the principal events 
in his late Majesty’s life and government. It tells the story fairly, 
to the best of the author’s knowledge; and it leaves philosophical 
speculation toa period when, perhaps, it can be more truly applied 
than it could be so near the date of the matters recorded.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

** Mr. Lloyd is earliest in the field of the various gentlemen whose 
intentions to submit to the public biographical sketches of our late 
lamented Sovereign, have been already avowed, His work is some- 
thing more than it pretends to be, as the first hundred pages contain 
an abridged account of the Brunswick Family, from its founder, 
Boniface, Count of Lucca, who flourished about the middle of the 
eighth century, down to the present time, This, though it may ap- 
pearto a certain extent irrelevant, is not an uninteresting portion of 
Mr. Lloyd’s book. Inthe personal memoir which follows, he ay 
pears to have availed himself very successfully both of public do- 
cuments and private sources of information; and we cannot but 
applaud the spirit in which the work is written, being equally re- 
moved from the sins of flattery and prejudice. On some of the more 
delicate topics connected with this subject, Mr. L. has touched 
lightly, but without any sacrifice of truth or candour; and, while 
a feeling of loyalty, respect, and regard for the numerous and 
princely virtues of the deceased, is apparent throughout, he has not 
endeavoured to keep out of sight the occasional presence of failings 
to which humanity is but too prone, and many of which have been, 
with respect to George the Fourth, so cruelly exaggerated by un- 
principled revilers.”—Courier, 

** Mr. Hannibal Lloyd was, we find, presented to his Majesty at 
the levee on Wednesday, and laid at his feet a copy of this publica- 
tion, which does credit both to his talents as a biographer, and his 
feelings as a man. Not only are the main incidents of the late King’s 
life detailed with fidelity and perspicuity, but the hidden springs 
and motives of conduct, in many instances, laid open, which have 
hitherto escaped the penetrating eye of the public. Mr. Lloyd seems 
to have had access to authentic sources of information, of which he 
has availed himself, at once with candour and discretion, and we 
can honestly recommend his work.”—Intelligence. 

“* Works like these are in their nature temporary—they are written 
for the occasion—criticism upon them would be idle; and, after this, 
we may say fairly that Mr. Lloyd’s work is readable, and will have 
an interest with many persons.”—Atheneum. 








GENERAL LITERATURE: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange. Price 5s. 


HE WHOLE ART OF DRESS; 
or, The Road to Elegance and Fashion, at the Enormous 
Saving of 50 per Cent. Being a Treatise upon that essential and 
much cultivated requisite of the present Day, GENTLEMEN’S 
COSTUME: explaining, and clearly defining, by a Series of beau- 
tifully-engraved Illustrations, the most becoming Assortment of 
Colours, and style of Dress and Undress, in all their varieties, suited 
to different Ages and Complexions, so as to render the Human 
Figure most symmetrical and imposing to the eye. Accompanied 
by Hints for the Toilette, containing a few valuable and original 
Receipts. Also, Directions in the Purchasing of all kinds of Wear- 
ing Apparel; with the most celebrated Emporiums in the British 
Metropolis. Likewise some Advice on the Improvement of Defects in 
the Person and Carriage. Together with a slight Dissertation on 
Uniform in general, and the Selection of Fancy Dress. 
By a CAVALRY OFFICER, 

“A pleasing exterior is the first letter of recommendation.”— 
CuEsTERFieLp. ‘ 

** Appearance is every thing in the present day.”—Brtiamy. 

“I cannot but be aware, that there will not be wanting those 
who, at the first sight of my title page, may imagine my pen rangin, 
in the promotion and defence of Dandyism. Far from it! While 
would uphold a smart and manly exterior, I repel with merited 
contempt the effeminate foppery of the other; and on perusal, it 
will be found, that the rules and advice here laid down apply as well 
to the old as young.”—Prefuce. 

Il. 
Feet are indisp ble to Female 
Beauty.” 
Just Published, 2nd Edit. carefully revised, corrected, and enlarged, 


ECONOMY of the HANDS and FEET, FINGERS 
and TOES; Which includes the Prevention, Treatment, and Cure 
of Corns, Bunnions, and Deformed Nails, the Removal of Excres- 
cences, Superfluous Hairs, Freckles, Pimples, Blotches, and other 
Cutaneous Eruptions, with safe and certain Methods of rendering’ 
the Skin White, Soft, and Delicate, without Detriment to Health, 

By an OLD ARMY SURGEON, 


*€ Delicate Hands and Hand. 





Il. 
*€ Good Teeth, independent of their great utility, are essential to 
Female Beauty.” 


ECONOMY of the TEETH and GUMS, and IN- 
TERIOR of the MOUTH; including the Medical, Mechanical, 


and Moral Treatment of the most frequent Diseases and Accidents 
incidental to the structure and functions of those Delicate Partss 
with the Means of Correcting and Purifying a Tainted or Unpleasant 
Breath, or other Personal or Atmospherical Effluvia, arising froma 
Local or Constitutional Causes or Injuries. 
By the Author of “« Economy of the Hands and Feet.” : 
“In your ‘ou should be accura rs) ; and your teeth: 
ae be cuneviatiok so;—a dirty mouth oy Z 


real ill c juences 
to owner, for it libly causes the 
hts wef the mew decay, as well aa the intoleg= 
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General Literature—Continucd. 
aH Host Wee tt ee sf ee WILSON, 
ALKS ABOUT TOWN. With Notes 


and a Memoir of the Authors. 
By the ANTIQUATED TRIO. 
Illustrated by R. CRUIKSHANK. 
«¢ They all went out t 
vee ad 


ther 
To see what they could see."——-Old Ballad. 





DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA. 
On the Ist of September will be Published, 


S bead HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. 
1Vol. 


Volumes Published, Price 6s, each ;— 
IX. OUTLINES OF HISTORY. | 1 Vol. 


VIII, SIR JAMES’ MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND; Vol. I. 


I. IV. HISTORY of SCOTLAND, in 2 vols. By Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. 





II. HISTORY of MARITIME and INLAND DISCOVERY. 
Vol. 1. 


III. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By M. DONOVAN, Esq. Vol. I. 

V. MECHANICS. By @apt. H. KATERand Dr. LARDNER, 

VI. LIVES of BRITISH LAWYERS. By H. ROSCOE, Esq. 

Vil. CITIES and TOWNS of the WORLD, 2 Vols, jVol. I. 
Printed for Longman and Co, and John Tayle“” 





ETTERS from.the EAST. Written during 

a recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia,the Holy Land, 

Syria, and Greece. By JOHN CARNE, Usgq. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. bds, 

CAPTAIN FRANKLAND’S TRAVELS to CON- 
STANTINOPLE. Second and cheaper Edition. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
with thirty-eight engravings. Price 24s. 

MEMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE. Wife of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Rart. Ambassador from Charles II. tothe Court 
of Madrid. In 1 vol, post 8vo. with a Portrait. 9s. 

And in a few Days, 

CONVER’ ATIONS of JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
Esq. R.A. with Vv. HAZLITT, Esq. Witha fine Portrait of Mr. 
Northcote. In1 vol. post 6vo. 

LORD KING’S LIFF and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JOHN LOCKE. Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 
in 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 

MUSICAL MEMOIRS. By W. T. PARKE, 
Forty Years Prinicipal Oboist atthe Theatre Royal Covent Gar 
den. 2 vols. 

Colbven and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





8, New Burlington Street. 
SOLBURN and BENTLEY, 
e just Published the following :— 


Dd 
Pa syets in GREECE and ALBANIA. 
By the Rev. '™. S. HUGHES, B.D. of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Secon] Edition, in 2 vols. Avo. with considerable A ddi- 
tions and Imp i . and 33 Ill i 32s. bound, 
-DE WORME, A Novel. By the Author of *f Darn. 
ley, or the Field of the ("loth of Gold,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 3 vols, 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY over LAND to 
. Mrs, COLONEL ELWOOD. In @ vols. 8vo. 


CAMPBELL’S P “ICAL WORKS. New Edi- 
tion, withnew Porttalt a0 _< Engravings, 2 vols, foolscap Bvo. 15s. 

RETROSPECTIONS of the STAGE. By the late 
Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and for- 
merly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club. Edited by his Son, W. 
BAILE BERNARD. 2 vols, post8vo. 18s. 

LAWRIE TODD, or the SETTLERS in the 
WOODS. By JOHN GALT, Esq. Second and cheaper Edition. 
revised in 3 small volumes, 

The LIFE of DR. EDMUND CALAMY. Written 
by HIMSELF. Second Edition, 2 large vols, 8vo. 32s. 

In a few Days, 

FRASCATI’S, or SCENES in PARIS. 3 vols. 

FUSELIDS SIX NEW LECTURES on PAINTING, 
delivered at the Royal Academy. Printed uniformly with the First 
Series. Price 21s. 


Messr 








WORKS ON IRELAND. 
Published by WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and CO. Dublin; and 
HURST, CHANCE, and CO. London, 


HE NORTHERN TOURIST, or 
STRANGER’S GUIDE to the North and North-West of 
Ireland, containing a particular Account of the Towns of Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Newry, Downpatrick, Belfast. Antrim, Coleraine, Derry, 
Sligo, Enniskillen, &c. &c. with a Description of the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and everything remarkable in the intermediate country, By P. 
D. Hardy, M.R.I.A. One Pocket Volume, with a Map, ten Views, 
and a Plan of Belfast. 9s, bound. 


TEN VIEWS of PICTURESQUE SCENERY in 
the North and West of Ireland, engraved by WILLIAM MILLER, 
x Drawings by George Petrie, Esq. R.H.A. — Subjects: 
Drogheda from the Bridge—Rostrevor —Narrow-Water Castle—Bel- 
fast, from Turf Lodge—The iong Bridge, and Cave Hill, Belfast— 
Carric-a-rede—Dunluce Castle—Giant’s Causeway—Derry—Lough 
Gill, near Sligo, with short descriptions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The NEW PICTURE of DUBLIN, or STRAN- 
GER’S GUIDE to the Irish Metropolis, containing a Description of 
every public and private Building worthy of notice, with a Plan of 
the City, and Sixteen Views. By P.D. HARDY, M.R.ILA, 18mo 
7s. 6d. bound, 

*¢ Those who intend making a trip to Dublin, would do well to 
provide themselves with this ‘ Picture ;’ they will find it a correct 
and useful Guide to every thing worthy of notice there ; and those 
who cannot stir so far from home, may gather from it much inter- 
esting information, which no person in the habit of mingling with 
society can well be without.”—Scottish Literary Gazette. 


TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH PEA- 
SANTRY, containing Ned M‘Keown—The three Tasks, or the 
little House under the Hill—Shane Fadh’s Wedding—Larry M‘Far- 
land’s Wake—The Battle of the Factions—The Funeral—The Party 
Fight—The Hedge School—The Abduction of Mat Kavanagh—The 
Station. 2 vols. crown 12mo. with Etchings, Price l4s. 

Admirable, truly intensly Irish—never were that strange, wild, 
imaginative people so characteristically described; and amidst all 
the fun, frolic and folly, there is no dearth of poetry, pathos, and pas- 
sion.”—Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 

SKETCHES in IRELAND, descriptive of interest- 
ing and hitherto unnoticed Districts in the North and South. By 
the Rev. CESAR OTWAY. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

** An able and delightful volume, which most certainly, if Ire- 
land were in a tranquil state, could not fail to draw thither annual 
shoals of pi que tourists.”. ly Review, No. 76, 

A HISTORY of the SIEGE of DERRY, and DE- 
FENCE of ENNISKILLEN, in 1688 and 1689, By the Rev. 
JOHN GRAHAM, M.A. &c, &c. New Edition, with a Map and 
Three Plates, 12mo. 6s. 

“We can recommend it with the greatest confidence to our 
readers, assuring them that it is a Work of no ordin importance, 
and is by far the best History of James’s Expedition in Ireland which 
has appeared.”—Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

A HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and SUP- 
PRESSION of the REBELLION in WEXFORD, in the year 
i By pag or de Latte. 3 Legh eye 12mo, 3s. 64, of 

ves a y picture scenes in that rebellious 
which Broun" celosen Pree Preas. — 
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General iterature—Continued. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
ee: in Size 7c the Waverley Novels, the Cabinet 

y &c. hand if 


P ly done up in Cloth, 
By WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


HE PICTURE OF [NDIA: Exhibiting 


in a brief, yet clear, and graphic manner, the G 
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General Literature—Contiaued. 
In a Few Days, in 3 Volumes. 
HE ALEXANDRIANS; 
an Egyptian Tale of the Fourth Century. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





Topography, History, Natural History, Native Population, and Pro. 
duce, of that most interesting portion of the Earth; with a par. 
ticular account of the European Settlements, with the present state 
of the British Territories, and an impartial view of the Indian Ques- 
tion, with refe: to the impending di sion on the renewal of 
the Charter. In Two Volumes. Illustrated with several Engra- 
vings of Scenery, Costume, Productions, &c. ; also a Map. Price 16s. 

«* We must say there is anelegauce, if not a splendour of decora- 
tion about these volumes, that very properly corresponds with the 
ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with the name of 
India. The contents are worthy the beautiful framework in which 
they are embraced; and, if we mistake not the public taste, the 
* Picture of India,’ will supersede every competitor that has arisen, 
or that is likely to come into the field.”"—Monthly Review, June, 

«‘ This isa most useful and interesting little work, very much 
wanted asa manual of that remote and extensive portion of the 
British Empire. It contains a very good map, and numerous well- 
executed engravings of scenery, &c. ‘The volumes are got up with 
great care and neatness. They will afford the reader an outline of 
the features of a most remarkable country in a short space of time, 
and imprint upon his mind the character of the people and their 
manners in a way which cannot fail to profithim. The geography, 
geological features, mineralogy, climate, zoology, early history, sta- 
tistics, &c. are all given in lucid order."—New Monthly Magazine. 

«* The Picture of India will survive the immediate occasion which 
prompted its production, and take its place as a book of valuable 
information among works of permanent interest.”—Monthty Magazine. 

«The present work is particularly < ptable. It is diligently 
compiled, easily written, and very neatly as well as usefully illustra- 
ted by plates and maps.”—Literary Guzette. 

*‘ This work well deserves itstitle. It isa picture of India past 
and present, executed withlaborious care andgreat ability.” —S. Times, 

2. The SPECTATOR : Corrected from tle Originals, 
with a new Biographical Prefice. By N. OGLE, Esq. In Eight 
Volumes, with Portraits, Engraved by E, Finden, at 5s. each. 

** It is with pleasure that we see in ancw, commodious, cheap and 
attractive form, a work which is.destined to please Yad instruct as 
long asthe English Language lasts. The Spectator, \‘th an excel- 
lent original Preface, replete with information; an ind= to the 
Writers of the various Papers; I >. traits; illustratiy N«‘o.; and, 
in short, everything which can make an editien popy'ar, *: a work 
that we cannot commend more highly than it deserves, -Lit. Gaz. 


8. The VILLA and COTTAGE FLGRIST’S 
DIRECTORY: Be'»* a Pamiliar Treatise on Floricultire, par- 
ticularly the Mana + of the best Stage, Bed, and Borders 
Flowers, usually ow "’ Britain. To which are added, Di- 
rections for the M @ “the Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Con- 
servatory, with f *s of Raising and Propagating 
Exotic Biants; if sew Physiological Observa- 
tions. By JAME i 

« We strongly recotnir 1 
tion, of a useful kind; is conveye BY 
and the att of ¢ «dening is very pro, 
the science of, any.”—Alflas. 

4: LETIQRS ON ENTOMOLOGY: Intended for 
the Amusemei* and [ustruction of Young Persons, and to facilitate 
their seqntsiey a Knowledge of the Natura! History of Insects. With 
coloured plates, Price 5s. 

% A very prettily got-up book for yonng persons, and well calcu- 
lated to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the natural history 
ofinsects: the plates are naturally coloured, and give an additional 
value to this pleasing and instrlctive volume.”—Literary Gazcite. 

5. A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, 
AURICULA, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HY- 
ACINTH, ROSE, and other Flowers: Including a Dissertation on 
Soils and Manures, and Catajozues of the most esteemed Varieties of 
each Flower, By THOMAS ' 9GG_ 4th Edit. coloured Plates. 8s. 


6. THE WONDERS <tt ~-VGETABLF KING- 
DUM DISPLAYED: he.gee \deEdition, with a Frontispiece, 6s. 


7. A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 
Berrie POETS. In Three Volumes. 
, ; m Shak 





th practical informa- 
fntelligible language. 
é anguage, 
a due subservience to 





.¢ aping Q To! Price 63. 6d. 
Vol. II. containing Quotations in Blank Verse, Price 7s. 
Vol, III. containing Quotations in Rhyme, Price 7s. 6d. 
*« These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly and 
tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shakspeare 
and the British Poets.”—Monthly Review. 


8. A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in most 
FREQUENT USE: taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but 
comprising many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages, 
translated into English; with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic, 
By E. D. MACDONNELL, of the Middle Temple. The Ninth 
Edition, revised and improved, Price 7s, 6d. 


9. STORIES of TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
with a Preliminary Sketch of the Geography of that Country. The 
Second Edition, enlarged, in One Volume, with Plates, Price 7s. 

** A better plan for the instruction of young persons could not have 
been hit upon than the one employed by the compiler of this little 
volume. This publication, if followed up, will be a useful and con- 
venient aid to the intelligent teacher, The present volume contains 
an abstract of the most interesting parts of four very important 
works, and the narratives into which they are thrown are pleasingly 
written.”"—Monthly Review, July 1829. 

“ We warmly recommend the little volume. It would makea 
charming school-book, and teach more geography in a week than 
most boys learn in a year.”—Spectator, July, 1829. 


10. The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONG.- 
ING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &e. Or, 
The INVALID'S ORACLE: containing Peptic Precepts, pointing 
out agreeable and effectual methods to prevent and relieve Raulinee 
tion, and to regulate and strengthen the a n of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which is added, the Pleasure of Makinga Will. By 
WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. The Sixth Ecition, considerably 
augmented and improved, Price 7s. 6d. 


ll. The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; 
Or, a Description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects,—Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the best Authori- 
ties, and alphabetically arranged. 3y THADDEUS MASON 
HARKIS, D.D. With Plates, Price 8s. 

Now Publishing, in Volumes, Price 6s. lettered, 

12. AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Collection of the most 
Instructive and Amusing Lives ever Published, Written by the 
Parties Themselves. With Original Introductions and Sequels. 
Both general and particular title-pages are supplied, so that any Life 
may be obtained complete, separately ; a Portrait of each Writer is 
abe whenever a sufficiently authentic likeness can be procured, 

esides other advantages, this Series will include cheap editions of 
many scarce and ciirious works, which cannot at present be obtained 
without considerable trouble, even at high prices. 
. Colley Cibber. Eugene of Savoy. 
. Hume, Lilly. Vol | 9. 10. Augustus von 
taire. Kotzebue. 
. & 4. Marmontel. 
. Robert Drury. 
George Whitfield. 
James Ferguson. 
- Mary Robinson. 
Charlotte Clarke. 
Lord Herbert of 


(with his Confes- 
sions). 
19, Theobald Wolfe 
11, Jobn Creichton. Tone. 
William Gifford. | 20. 21. Margravine 
Thos. Ellwood. oO Bareith. 
12. Lewis Holberg. 22. Bubb Doddington. 
13, Jas. Hardy Vaux, | 23. 24. Goldoni. 
14, 15. Edw. Gibbon, | 25. 26. 27. 28. Vi 
16.17. Benv. Cellini, 
Cherbury. Prince | 18. James Lackington du Barri, 
*.* A small Edition, Price 3s. 6d. per volume. 

bd No description of reading comes so near works of fiction and 
fascination as biography; and of all kinds of biography, autobiogra- 
phy, written with talent, and in the spirit of frankness, is at once the 
most delightful to the general reader, and the most instructive to the 
philosopher who studies the springs of action in human character,” 


icotsman, 
“* A well imagined and cheap publication, valuable alike for the 
man of letters and the general reader.” —Globe. 

« There is something ch i individ 


in any 
but so great u variety of autobiography, and in one work too, will 
ats: 





l’s life of himself; 





form an ol » which, as we admire, we shall 

wonder we have been so long without it. The neatness of this col- 

lection—the. well-written introductions and sequels (carrying each 

life down to the death of the author)—the spirited heads ‘of severag 

sutobbegrar ness and, above all, the cheapness (a_ volume of 340 

close pr pages, for instance, for 3s. 6d.), are 
— lercery. 








Nearly Ready in 2 vols. 8vo. 
RAN CE tn 1829-30. 
Ry LADY MORGAN. 


** France is acquainted with her rights and well knows how to 
defend them.”—Gen. La Faverre. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





Prive One Guinea, bound in Silk. 


HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK 
has received the unanimous approbation of the Public Press, 
and has proved the most decidedly nebalie of all the Literary Gifts 
usually presented to Young Ladies. It possesses the hitherto un- 
attempted novelty of concentrating, in one volume, all that is inter- 
esting, either as an exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a 
complete repertorium of all those accomplishments which grace the 
sex, aud constitute the perfection of the female character. The 
Work is particularly distinguished for the care which has been taken 
as to the -orrectness of its information; and as no one mind could 
have been equal to the task of achieving such a_ variety of subjects, 
recourse has been had to the most distinguished proficients in each 
department. In its decorative qualities it courts comparison with 
the most elegant of the Annuals ; embracing many striking novelties, 
and prising upwards of 700 Engravings. 2 
The** Young Lady’s Book” claims to be regarded as a perennial, 
—not an annual publication ; as a work of permanent interest and 
utility; not the ephemeral trifle of a season ; and to bein all respects 
worthy ofa constant place in the boudoir of an English Lady. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. This fascinating little 
Volume, which is acknowledged to be the most acceptable pyesent 
for Young Folks ever devised, has already reached the Fifth Edition, 
ivis acombimation of all that usually delights and interests youth ; 
embraces al! their Sports and Amusements, in and out of doors, and 
at all seasons, and combines valuable. instruction with rational re- 
creation. Jt comprises nearly 500 closely-printed pages, is embel- 
lished with upwards of 300 Engravings, and is very elegantly 
i winted. 

, Price 8s, 6d. in Ornamental Boards; and 10s, 6d, handsomely 
Bound, with Gilt Edges. 


Vizetelly, Branston and Co. 135, Fleet Street. 





WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK 
By LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, and GREEN, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW; 
or, CRITICAL JOURNAL, No. 102. Price 6s, 

Coxrents:—Art. I, Sadler’s Law of Population, and Di: f of 
Haman Superfecundity—II. Monk’s Life of Dr. Richard Bentley, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge—III. Hare and Thirlwall’s 
Tran ‘ation of Niebuhr’s Roman History—IV. Lady Raffles’s Life 
and Public Services of Sir Stamford Raffles—V. Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of Coramerce in Holland—VI. Mrs. Gore’s «« Women as they 
Are, ar the Manners of the Day”—VII. Sotheby's Specimens of a 
New Version of Homer—VIII. Law Reform; District Courts—IX. 

Randolph’s Memoirs, Correspondence, avd vate Pape 
Thow as Jefferson, late President of the Unised States—X. Library 
of Us” \d Knowledge—XI. Kennedy's Origin and Affinities of the 
prix al Languages of Asia and Eurepe—XiI. The Ministry, and 
Noti pecting Mr. Brougham’s S: on 





the >< ie of Parti 
Colo “+ Slavery, 


INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN in 
all thut relates to Guns and Shooting; Difference between the Flint 
and P. rcussion System ; tration of Game; Getting Access to 
all k's of Birds; Specific Directions, with new Ap 
Wild Pow! Shooting, both on the Coast and ix Fresh Water; 
Digeguons for T'rout Fishing ; and Advice to-the Young Sportsman 
on ‘Sabjects. By Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER, Sixth rp | . 
— 18s.cleth bds. enlarged and improved, with 80 Plates a 

_ood-euts 2 

* Col. Hawker fs one of) best shots in England, and his ‘ In- 
structions to Sportsmen’ thé very best book we have on the subject.” 
—Blackwood's Magazine, August 1830. 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; A CA- ° 
TALOGUE of all the PLANTS Indigenous, cultivated in, or in- 
troduced to Britain. 

Part I.—The Linnwan Arrangement, im which nearly 30,000 
Species are enumerated : with the systematic Name and Authority, 
Accentuation, Derivation of Generic Names, Literal English ani 
Specific Names, Synonymes Systematic and English of both Genera 
and Species, Habit, Habitation in the Garden, Indigenous Habita- 
tion, Popular Character, Height, Time of Flowering, Colour of the 
Flower, Mode of Propagation, Soil, Native Country, Year of Intro- 
duction, and Reference to Figures; p ded by an I d to 
the Linnzan System. 

Part 11.—The Jussieuean Arrangement, of nearly 4000 Genera; 
with an Introduction to the Natural System, and a General De- 
scription and History of each order. Edited by J. C. LOUDON; 
F.L.H.G. and Z.S. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth bds. 

The Linnean Ar and its Suppl are entirely the 
work of Mr. GEORGE DON ; the Natural Arrangement is founded 
on that of Professor Lindley, with some additions and alterations 
rendered necessary by the plan of this Catalogue ; and Dr. Gre- 
ville, the profi cryp ist, assisted in ging the Crypto- 
gamia. 

TRAVELS in RUSSIA, and’ a RESIDENCE at 
ST. PETERSBURG and ODESSA in the Years 1827,—1829, in~ 
tended to give some Account of Russia as it is, and not as it rol 
presented to be, &c. &c. By EDWARD MORTON, M.B. Mem! 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 8vo, 14s. bds. 

A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, va. 
M.™MALTE BRUN, Editor of the «* Annales des Voyages as 
VIII, Part I, Price 7s. 6d, 

LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By the Rev. 
RICHARD WARNER, F.A.S. Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, 

vc. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/1. 6s. bds. 

« The style is remarkably forcible, chaste, and elegant.”—Monthly 
Review, 

A TREATISE on the NATURE cand CURE A: 
those DISEASES, either ACUTE or CHRONIC, which Preatth, 
Change of Structure, with a view to the Preservation of ow. 
and particularly the Prevention of Organic Diseases. By A. P. W. 
PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S.L, and E. &c. In 8vo. 12s. bds. A 

THE BARONY, a Romance. By Miss ANN 
MARIA PORTER. In3vols. 12mo. 1,78 bas =» . 
os The descriptions are picturesque even to poetry."—Literary 

‘azette. 

SIR ETHELBERT ; or the Dissolution of Moms. 
teries. A Romance. By the Author of ‘ Santo erg i 
Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. &c, In 3 vols. 12mo- 

ll. 48. boards. 


TRADITIONS of PALESTINE. Edited by HAR. 
RIET MARTINEAU. In post 8vo. 6. boards. 


The CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND: 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. M.R.S L. &c, &c, No- 
Price 12s. medium 4to. and 1. imperial 4to. first of the 
‘This Number, containing or ee Cathedrals, No. 1. will Ue 
Punched in October next, and No, III, to complete the volume, in 
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